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sq] STUDY of the political history of France of the last 

Ml thirty years gives a Catholic student little hope for 

better things from the “eldest daughter of the 

Church.” For that history is little more than the 

continuous record of a brutal and relentless perse- 

cution of Catholic truth and Catholic ideals, which aimed at nothing 

else than the utter destruction, not of Catholicism, as our Protest- 

ant friends complacently imagine, but of Christianity itself. The 

ideal of the French politicians has been a new state in which God 

would be eliminated and humanity deified; in which the “lights of 

heaven would be extinguished ” and the lights of earth be man’s 

guides. With devilish ingenuity they reversed the Gospel precept. 

“ Destroy first the kingdom of God,” they cried, “and all things 

else will be added.” We Catholics who have Christ’s promise that 

the gates of hell shall not prevail against His Church, have no fear 

of the outcome. But withal we are grieved and depressed when we 

reflect upon the cruelty and injustice perpetrated upon the Church 
in the name of liberty. 

Turning from the political history to the literary history, the 
same epoch presents quite a different picture; one which buoys up 
hope after the depression caused by the political retrospect, and 
which may be taken as an indication of brighter days to come. 
Within the past thirty years French thought has passed through a 
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revolution. The story of this revolution is told in the literature 
of the period. The strongest current in this literature has been 
a gradual inclination toward Christian ideals, and to-day, for the 
first time in two centuries, the principles underlying the work of 
the “masters of the hour” in the world of French letters, are 
Catholic. This may seem a strange thing to say of the literature 
of a nation which has always professed the Catholic religion, even 
if it has practiced that religion indifferently. But none the less 
it is true, as a most casual reading of the history of French litera- 
ture will prove. Even in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when France withstood the ravages of the Protestant revolt and 
clung to the old faith, religion had little influence on literature. 
The Muse of literature in France has ever followed willingly 
in the train of her “ pagan seducer.”’ In the past religion seems 
to have undervalued the services of literature, and so with the 
enemies of religion she allied herself. With what terrible results 
to both religion and literature we well know. Literature, in France, 
succeeded in doing what the Protestant revolt had failed to ac- 
complish. Wedded to the philosophy of a Voltaire and a Rousseau 
to a great extent, she undermined the faith of the nation and 
wrought a work of death. All through the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries literature in France was a veritable plague—a 
Black Death—for faith and morals. 

Call to mind a few of the masters of French literature of the 
last century who have won renown not only at home, but whose 
work is well known in other countries. Balzac, Flaubert, Mau- 
passant, Dumas, Zola, Gautier, novelists; Baudelaire, Musset, de 
Lisle, poets; Sainte-Beuve and Taine, critics; all of whom, when 
not openly combating faith and morals, were at least ridiculing 
and contemning them. Clustered around these luminaries were 
a thousand satellites only too anxious to reflect the sentiments of 
their masters. The result of their work is evident in the France 
of to-day. France dangerously wounded and bleeding—France 
almost morally paralyzed—but not yet dead. She is struggling 
to free herself from her terrible bondage. And her liberation 
seems at hand. 

It is our purpose to sketch the rise of a new movement in 
French literature, and to try to determine some of its causes. This 
movement is distinctively Catholic, and as such has been persist- 
ently overlooked by the majority of writers, when treating of 
French literature in the most prominent reviews published in the 
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English language. They as yet cling to the delusion that the 
France of to-day is the France of yesterday; that Catholicism 
has been choked out of the life of the nation. Such writers com- 
placently ignore the Catholic influences which are now making 
themselves felt in English literature. We cannot therefore expect 
them to recognize similar influences working abroad. For such 
recognition, Catholics have learned by experience to look to the 
Catholic press. 

The most commanding figure in French literature for the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century was Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
one of the keenest literary critics France has known. Brunetieére, 
single-handed, cut away much of the undergrowth of schools 
and philosophies, which had choked not only morality but art 
itself out of French letters, and infused new life into a literature 
dying of dry-rot. His life and work furnish us with a striking 
example of the “ évolution religieuse ” of modern French thought. 
Born in 1849, Brunetiére received his classical education at the 
Lycée of Marseilles, in an atmosphere, if not anti-religious, at 
least irreligious. The philosophy of Victor Cousin and Jules 
Simon, a practical liberalism mixed with a disdain of positive re- 
ligion, was the official philosophy of the state schools in France— 
the philosophy of the baccalaureate—at this time. The young 
Brunetiére, a brilliant student and by nature a thinker, like all 
young students of his generation, absorbed this philosophy, and 
moulded his ideals into the indifference which was its aim. But 
as he advanced in years, the theoretic agnosticism which he had 
imbibed in his youth gave way to practical atheism. Comte, Spen- 
cer, and Darwin became his masters. “I have spent,” he tells 
us later in his life, “thirty years of my life to turn them into 
blood and bone.”* From Marseilles, Brunetiére went to Paris 
and entered the Lycée of Louis-le-Grand, where he continued his 
literary and philosophical studies. After the war of 1870, in 
which he did military service, he took up his residence in Paris, 
determined to devote his life to literary pursuits. For some years 
his way was hard and thorny. As private tutor in a school which 
prepared young men for the baccalaureate examination, he man- 
aged to eke out a living. Teaching all day, he worked far into 
the night preparing himself for the battles he was to wage on the 
fields of literary criticism. 

In 1875 Brunetiére, after several unsuccessful attempts, gained 


*Discours de Combat. 1st series. 
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admission into the exclusive number of contributors to the powerful 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and by 1880 his name as a critic was 
firmly established. From that time until his death in’ 1907, he 
was the arbiter of elegance in French letters. 

His first great work as a critic was to slay the dragon of 
naturalism, which was in full power when he took up arms against 
it, and which was exploited with consummate skill by Zola. De- 
spite the philosophic systems in which he had been trained, and 
though he himself may not have been fully aware of it, the under- 
lying principles of Brunetiére’s work, Le Roman Naturaliste, are 
Christian. They are far from the teachings of either positivist 
or determinist philosophy. Such propositions as: human nature 
is fallen; man has a free will; man is responsible for his actions 
which are not mere fatal resultants, are the foundations of his 
attacks upon naturalism. Here in the first great work which comes 
from his pen, we find application of Christian standards to literary 
criticism. Brunetiére was far from being a Christian. He had 
a long way to travel, and many years were to pass before he made 
an act of faith, but a break with established ideals and an inclina- 
tion toward something radically opposed to them is betrayed in 
this book. In it the young critic revivified a standard which had 
fallen into decay in France, and with that standard exposed the 
purulence of naturalism. Zola’s star died out under the light 
of the rising Bruneti¢ére, and the way was opened for novels 
which aimed at being something other than a “ slice of life.” 

After ridding literature of the influence of Zola, Brunetiére 
occupied himself with Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists. 
In 1878 the “ intellectuals” of France planned a celebration in 
honor of the centenary of the death of Voltaire, in which they 
hoped to deify the father of French emancipation. Voltairism had 
been momentarily eclipsed by romanticism. The anniversary of 
his death was an opportune time to restore the man and his work 
to their former glory. With this end in view the celebration 
was planned and carried out, but it was far from fulfilling the 
expectations of its promoters. When all was over the position of 
Voltaire, “the patron saint of irreligion,” was shaken. His cult 
instead of gaining in worshippers had diminished, and the man, 
such as he really was, was better known. With terrible precision, 
rigorous logic, and undisputed documentary knowledge Brunetiére 
exposed Voltaire. In a famous article published in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Brunetiére drew a parallel between the lives and 
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works of Voltaire and Bossuet, and showed to which of these two 
men French literature was most indebted. Brunetiére, falling under 
the influence of Bossuet and defending his ideals, became more open 
in his attacks upon the decadent schools of philosophy dominating 
literature. 

Renan was another of the popular radical philosophers to fall 
as Brunetiére advanced. In his younger days the great critic 
had yielded for a time to the lure of Renan’s skepticism, and knew 
from experience the failure of this system to satisfy the needs of a 
soul which was not totally blind. He was also aware of its blight- 
ing effect on literature owing to its instability and vagueness. In 
the same relentless method with which he had dealt with Zola and 
Voltaire, Brunetiére attacked Renan, not without signal success. 
“ After having killed the naturalism of Zola, Brunetiére by his 
attitude helped more than any one else to kill the skepticism 
of Renan.”* 

No modern literature was so affected by the school of “art 
for art’s sake” as was the French. This fallacy inspired some of 
the most telling pages of Brunetiére’s work. Against its de- 
fenders he held that art is not free to do as it pleases, but that 
the artist, like every other man, is bound by the moral laws. The 
poet, the writer, is not merely a maker of harmonious lines or a 
designer of beautiful verbal pictures. His words clothe his 
thoughts—in his work a philosophy is reflected. For his thoughts 
and reflections the writer is responsible. If they are false, then 
his work, regardless of its formal merit, is false. Here Brunetiére 
lays down a fundamental principle of Christian criticism. In ap- 
plying it he throws his tremendous influence on the side of morality 
in its continual campaign against a soulless literature, and inspired 
that campaign in France with new vigor. 

Brunetiére’s work was crowned with the highest success. His 
career as littérateur was most brilliant. As director of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, as professor at the Sorbonne, as member of the 
French Academy,; and as a powerful and prolific writer—some 
thirty volumes touching on every side of French literature flowed 
from his pen—the extent of his influence can hardly be estimated. 
He stood for all that was great and good in literature, and im- 
pressed his views on his countrymen. He found French litera- 

*Ames d’Aujourd’hui. Par Francois Vincent, p. 376. 


tElected in 1894. His rival for the seat was Zola. By its choice the Academy 
repudiated Zola once and for all. 
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ture blighted by naturalism and atheism, and spent his life in 
combating these forces. When death stilled his pen, a new ideal- 
ism, a Catholic idealism, had burst forth. The debt the new school 
owes to him time alone will tell. 

We have seen that the philosophic opinions of Brunetiére 
underwent a radical change. This change is shown forth in his 
works. Did it affect his life? In November, 1900, addressing 
the Catholic congress of Northern France in session at Lille, he 
himself answered the question. He had long searched for the 
truth, and at last he found it. ‘ What I believe,” he said, “ what 
I believe, not what I suppose, nor what I imagine, not what I know, 
nor what I understand, but what I believe go and ask of 
Rome.”* His submission to the Church was the logical outcome 
of his study. He had sounded the prevailing systems to the 
depths, but he found them delusions. Only in the doctrines of the 
Church did he find that stay which can support the honest soul. 
He died in 1907, in his fifty-eighth year, after devoting the closing 
years of his life in making known to the world the treasure 
he had found. He was regretted by all, and he died the acknowl- 
edged master critic of his time. 

Francois Coppée,; poet, novelist, and dramatist, member of 
the Academy, and one of the most popular of French writers, 
stands out prominently in the development of the new idealism. 
During the early years of his poetic career, Coppée was a disciple 
of the school of poetry which arose in France along in the ’60’s, 
known as “ Le Parnasse,” from the publication La Parnasse Con- 
temporaine, which was the organ of the school. If not the greatest 
of the “ parnassiens,” Coppée was “ the most popular and the most 
widely read.”{ His ambition was to write poetry which could 
be read and enjoyed, not only in the salons, as was the classic 
poetry, nor again in the cenacles, as was the romantic poetry, 
but also in the great world of every-day life. And he succeeded 
admirably in fulfilling his ambition. The great popularity his 
work enjoys is due in large part to his choice of subjects. He 
broke away from the perpetual melancholy note of the romantic 
poets, and found his inspiration in the: common walks of life. 
His poetry of the “daily life” brought him in touch with 
the common people from whom he had sprung, and attracted their 
attention. They became enthusiastic readers of his work. Not 


*Discours de Combat, II., p. 43. TBorn 1842. 
tJournal des debats, 24 mars, 1908. 
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only his poems, but also his dramas and novels were eminently 
successful, and they extended his influence to all classes of readers. 
At an early age he fell a victim to the skepticism of his times, 
and drifted away from the Catholic faith, in which he had been 
brought up. Despite increasing success and worldly honors, there 
remained a void in his soul, which he tried, in vain, to fill. He 
could find nothing to replace the faith which he had deserted. 
With grieved heart he saw whither the Muse of poetry had strayed 
without that guidance which Truth alone can give. In 1892, 
addressing a circle of young littérateurs who had invited him to 
speak to them, he betrayed the secret aspirations of his soul. He 
expressed to them the hope that from among their ranks a poet 
would arise who would reconcile the modern world with the 
Christian ideal. “I have not the faith,” he continued. “I am 
not a Christian, but I am under the impression that such recon- 
ciliation is necessary.” 

Five years later Coppée was to avow his Christianity to the 
world. He returned to the Church from which he had long been a 
stranger, but the love of which had never altogether died out in 
his heart. Smitten with a malady which brought him to the verge 
of the grave, the poet in his hours of desolation and suffering 
confronted himself with the problems of eternity, of which in the 
hardihood of his youth, and among the honors and successes of 
life, he had little thought. In his earnest soul grace worked 
the miracle, and the shackles of his past life fell from him. He 
arose from his bed of sickness a Christian knight, sworn to devote 
his remaining years “ pour Dieu et pour la France.” 

Although most of Coppée’s writings antedate his conversion, 
there is little in them which is offensive. He was never a scoffer. 
“One may meet in my books some few pages—which I disown 
and detest—where I have spoken of religious things with a foolish 
levity, at times even with a most culpable boldness; one will look 
in vain for a blasphemy.” Thus he writes in La Bonne Souf- 
france,* looking back on his writings after his return to the 
Church. The few books which he produced between 1897 and 
1908, the year of his death, are written in the same charming 
style which was ever characteristic of him, and are replete with 
the fervor and glow of faith. They were inspired by one motive— 
to help those of his countrymen, “ for whom doubt is not the smooth 
pillow of which Montaigne speaks For a long time I was one 

*Preface, p. 7. 
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of them, I suffered from the same malady. I offer them the 
remedy which has cured me.”* 

Coppée exerted a far-reaching influence on the popular mind. 
The immense circulation of his books, the articles written in his 
later years, and contributed to one of the great Paris dailies, 
brought his ideas to the notice of thousands who were far from 
Christian influence, and who could not be reached by the usual 
means. He created a public well disposed toward the new idealism 
in literature. What Brunetiére had done in the intellectual world, 
Coppée repeated with no little success in the common every-day 
world. 

Few names in contemporaneous French literature are better 
known than that of Paul Bourget,j psychologist and novelist. 
Many years of fruitful labor in the world of letters have won for 
him an unrivalled prestige. Some few years ago when this eminent 
Academician made his submission to the Church, “ philosophic ” 
Europe gasped for breath. Tolstoy, the idol of literary Philis- 
tinism, wrote from his Russian retreat apropos of Bourget’s re- 
jection of modern philosophy: “I am particularly surprised by 
the fact that such men as Paul Bourget and his friends can, in 
1910, still speak seriously of Catholicism in France after Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and so many other thinkers. Nothing shows more clearly 
the frightful decay into which these men have fallen.” But what 
Tolstoy and his followers failed to perceive, Bourget and his 
friends not only perceived, but courageously acknowledged. The 
ideals of Voltaire and Rousseau had collapsed. They were in- 
capable of satisfying the aspirations of the soul, or of inspiring 
it with motives worth an effort. Psychologists were wont to ex- 
plain the conversion of Verlaine, Retté, Huysmans, and Coppée 
on the ground that they turned to Catholicism in search of new 
sensations, after exhausting all that philosophy and the world had 
to offer. They were poets, névroses, men of imagination rather 
than of intellect. But when Bourget, a psychologist whose power 
of cold analysis had been applauded for years, and Brunetiére, 
whose scientific criticism had become world-famed, rejected as 
worthless the various schools of thought which were in vogue, and 
returned to Catholicism, no such explanations were forthcoming. 
The high priests in the temples of literature were deserting the 
altars of false gods. The fanatics shrieked, but the sober-minded 
began to think and to follow their leaders. The example afforded 

*Preface, p. 5. TBorn 1852. 
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by men of the calibre of Brunetiére, Coppée, and Bourget has been 
the force which gave thousands of their countrymen the courage 
to be true to their convictions. ‘“ Exempla trahunt” is especially 
true of the vacillating and undecided temperament characteristic 
of the French. 

This unprecedented awakening of Catholic idealism which has 
asserted itself in French literature in recent times, drives home to 
the world one very important lesson. Philosophy, which was to 
re-establish a new heaven on earth, has collapsed. Philosophy 
which was to answer all the whys and wherefores which torture 
the unanchored mind, has not kept its promises. It has drifted 
into hopeless confusion and leads nowhere. All the schools of 
philosophy which have followed in the wake of the Renaissance and 
the Protestant revolt, have done nothing to ease the human smart. 
And men have grown weary of waiting. They are sick of delu- 
sions. They search for relief from the shattered world which lies 
about them. And from amidst the ruins they catch sight of the 
one system which has stood strong and firm against the shocks of 
two thousand years, and which fearlessly proclaims: “I am the 
Truth.” Is it to be wondered at if they turn to it for light? No 
nation placed fonder hopes in modern philosophy to bring about 
a new order of things than did France. None has suffered a 
greater disappointment. Hence the unrest. Hence the revival of 
the faith which for two centuries the philosophers of the nation 
blindly sought to destroy. 

This collapse of philosophy and its pretentions is the great 
cause of the religious renaissance which to-day is sweeping through- 
out the land. ‘ People who thirty years ago would have been 
fanatic materialists and fervent devotees of irreligion in the train 
of Robin and of Littré, snapped their fingers at science and felt 
their souls warm under the breath of a new-Christianity.’’* 
“ Never,” laments the anti-clerical Mercure de France, “ never since 
the time of the Reformation has such a curiosity about everything 
that pertains to religion been evident.” 

Although the movement which so unexpectedly made its ap- 
pearance in French literature at the close of the last century is 
as yet in its infancy, it has impressed itself upon the life of the 


*Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature frangaise. 12 Ed. Lanson seems to mean 
by new-Christianity (neo-christianisme) a sort of agreement with the will of God 
without believing in Him. On the next page he tells us that new-Christianity soon 
split up, some going over to Catholicism, others returning to the pursuit of relative 
truth. Lanson’s book is rationalistic throughout, and as such his testimony to 
‘se religious unrest is valuable. 
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nation, and has been supported by many of the ablest writers 
of the day. Bazin, Bordeaux, Victor Favet, and Baumann have 
supplanted the Zolas, Daudets, and Maupassants of a generation 
ago, and are producing novels in keeping with Christian ideals. 
These writers are among the most widely read in France at the 
present time, and the work of all is of exceptional artistic merit. 
René Doumic and Victor Giraud, keen, sharp critics, are continuing 
the work of Brunetiére. Theodore Wyzewa, by his excellent trans- 
lations of J6ergensen’s famous Franciscan trilogy and of Monsignor 
Benson’s works, has put before the reading public of France two 
of the greatest Catholic writers of the day. Georges Goyau and 
Paul Thureau-Dangin,* writers on social and historical questions, 
have produced books well calculated to stimulate the interest of 
their readers in such subjects. These few names represent the 
leaders of the movement at the present time. Around them is 
clustered a host of lesser lights inspired by the work of such 
masters, and filled with the traditions of Brunetiére and Coppée. 
With such forces the work of reconstruction is pushing rapidly on. 

Outside of the avowed Catholic writers, Maurice Barrés, Henri 
Levedan, Jules Lemaitre, and Pierre Loti stand as if undecided | 
with what current to cast their lot. Barrés and Levedan are 
apparently Catholics in all but name. Of late years their work 
reveals marked Catholic tendencies. Lemaitre, friend and admirer 
of Coppée, not long ago said to a friend: “ Ah, I love the priests, 
the religious. I love all that you love, you Catholics.” Christian 
heart, pagan head! Such is Lemaitre at present. Like Loti he 
has passed through all the pangs of uncertainty and doubt, and is 
as yet drifting on the waves of discontent. Perhaps ere long 
they will find the way so well indicated by Coppée. 

The greatest glories of France date from the times when 
France was Catholic. “La douce France” was ever Catholic 
France. The mighty wave of Catholicism which to-day rolls on 
with increasing strength, shows the struggle the soul of the nation 
is making to reassert itself. This effort is general. It has effected 
every domain of activity, save one. Especially in literature—a 
nation’s perpetual examination of conscience—has it wrought a 
notable change. When we least expect it, it may extend itself to 
the political world—always the last to yield to a reforming influence, 
and bring home to French politicians the meaning of a word they 
have as yet to learn—tiberty. 

*Died Feb. 24, 1913. 











THE LAVINGTON OF MANNING. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


aeaIARDINAL MANNING in his Anglican days was, as 
| Mi all the world knows, Archdeacon of Chichester. 
He was also Rector of Lavington. There are three 
Lavingtons in Sussex, widely scattered, carrying di- 
verse prefixes, almost indiscoverably small, and 
equally beautiful. The village associated with the Cardinal is called 
East Lavington, or, more properly, Woollavington. It lies close 
to the high South Downs, on the northerly and landward side. 
Four miles from a railway station and nearly three times that dis- 
tance from a town, it is very much “ on the road to Nowhere,” and 
in consequence has what is to-day a rarely blessed fate in remaining 
unprofaned by touring motors. A large manor, a little church, 
a few cottages, comprise it. Ash and beech woods, interspersed 
with evergreens, climbing an abrupt slope, wave high over it, and 
a clear brook tumbles along its wayward channel at their feet. 
Enchanting paths on every side lead to the patches of breezy plain 
on top of the Downs, whence on a fine day you can see the Isle of 
Wight, and yachts and warships riding in the Solent. All about 
you, up there, lie the round mysterious hillocks, the tumuli which 
the ordnance maps show like the bosses of a belt far across these 
historic coasts of the southern counties; graves of lonely grandeur 
heaped over West Saxon chieftans, or over primeval warriors 
dead long before the Heptarchy came into being. Over them, 
like a never-ceasing shower from mid-April to mid-June, pours 
the heavenly music of countless nightingales. In all England is no 
more characteristically English scene than rolls outspread in undu- 
lating pasture, coppice, and harvest, to the violet-misted horizon. 
The ground above Lavington is some seven hundred feet high, and 
with so many neighboring forest glooms, it is hard to believe 
oneself in a detimbered ancient land, and not among the virgin 
hills of New Hampshire. , 

Lavington House is a comfortable, spacious, rather plain stone 
manse, set in the middle of its several hundred acres. Like most 
English enclosures, it has always had a public right of way clear 
across it, between Graffham and Duncton. Close to the Hall 
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nestles the pretty Early English church, “ blossomed high in tufted 
trees.” The estate has a long but very tranquil history. For over 
two hunderd years it belonged to a family who, as legal patrons, 
could nominate their incumbent, and at various times supplied the 
needed ecclesiastic from among its own members. In this family, it 
is said, the succession in the male line always failed, save once: and 
that was when the Rev. John Sargent, son of John, became both 
squire and rector in the year 1805. He died in the summer of 
1833, just as Newman came back, fever-shaken, from Sicily, to 
his old comradeship with Hurrell Froude, and his “work to do 
in England,” and just as Keble mounted the pulpit-stair of St. 
Mary the Virgin’s in Oxford, to sound the tocsin of the great 
Movement. Mr. Sargent was a Master of Arts of Cambridge 
University, an old-fashioned Tory, a Low Church evangelical, who 
had no sympathy to waste on the religious changes close at hand. 
It was a joy to the villagers when it became known that Mr. Sar- 
gent’s curate, a young Fellow of Merton College, was to succeed 
him in the living, and pursue on a larger scale his super-intelligent 
and profoundly unselfish ministrations among them. He was al- 
ready greatly loved; much was expected of his career from those 
who best knew him; in 1833, as always, he looked more like a 
spirit than a mortal man. His name was Henry Edward Manning. 
Readers of his noble survey, called England and Christendom, may 
remember a movingly beautiful passage, referable to cherished Lav- 
ington, about “ the little church under a green hillside, where the 
Morning and Evening Prayers, and the music of the English Bible, 
became for seventeen years a part of my soul.” 

Mr. John Sargent and Mary his wife had two sons, both of 
special promise. The elder predeceased his father by four years, 
having died aged twenty, in 1829. His brother, Henry Martyn 
Sargent, a boy of seventeen, became the heir of Lavington, and, 
true to the strange fate which seemed to overhang the men of his 
blood, lived only long enough to reach his majority. There were 
four sisters left to mourn him, all of them modestly famous for 
their loveliness of face, form, and character. One after another, 
they all married clergymen. The history of these marriages has 
no little interest, both to modern Anglicans and to us who are 
aware how convert Anglicans have strengthened the parching life 
of the Catholic Church in England. The eldest Miss Sargent, 
Emily, married in her father’s lifetime Samuel Wilberforce, who 
already stood before his university as something more than the dis- 
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tinguished Liberator’s son, and was soon, to be widely known as 
the Bishop first of Oxford, then of Winchester. His brother, 
Newman’s dear Henry Wilberforce, engaged himself promptly to 
another of the Sargents, and was afraid to tell Newman! (The 
inner circle at Oriel, who had come into close touch with that 
fiery reformer, Hurrell Froude, were strongly celibate, and looked 
upon matrimony as an outright defection from the cause.) The 
youngest daughter of Lavington House became the wife of 
George Dudley Ryder, a son of His Lordship of Coventry and 
Lichfield, and himself not the least attractive in this group of 
high-minded friends. And Caroline, aged twenty-one, third of the 
Sargent girls, six months after her father’s death in November, 
1833, was quietly married by her brother-in-law, Samuel Wilber- 
force, in Lavington Church, to the Rev. Mr. Manning, the incum- 
bent; and a bright day it long remained in the memory of the 
parishioners, who had reason to cherish both bridegroom and bride. 
In an atmosphere of very strong mutual affection, unbroken for 
many years, ali these young kinsfolk began their linked and varied 
and idyllic lives. It was a great blow to them all, as well as to 
his devoted mother, when her only son, Henry Sargent, died in 
1836. Mrs. Samuel Wilberforce then inherited Lavington House, 
and she and her husband came to make it their home. The Man- 
nings lived a stone’s throw away, near the Park gates, but facing 
the Park, in the attractive old dwelling called Beechwood House, 
which served the beloved parson for a parsonage. He found plenty 
to do in his remote little parish of Woollavington-cum-Graffham. 
But Caroline Sargent, like her brilliant brothers, was early 
called away. She lay dying of consumption when the first of 
Manning’s professional honors came to him, his appointment to 
the second rural Deanery of Midhurst; and in July, 1837, she 
was laid to rest in Lavington churchyard, after three and a half 
childless but most happy wedded years. To the heart of her hus- 
band, intensely sensitive and tender, it was an overwhelming sor- 
row. It was also a wordless one. He buried himself in tasks 
and plans of ever-widening scope, and in a courageous acceptance of 
the inscrutable Will of God. He was received into the Catholic 
Church in 1851, little foreseeing that he was to survive his angelic 
wife (and through what worlds of change, and what workings of 
the grace of God!) for more than another forty years. The name 
of the dead seems to have been mentioned but once, and then in an 
hour of sudden emotion and alarm, to Robert Isaac Wilberforce, 
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when the two famous converts, in the first glow of their splendid 
renunciation, were travelling to Rome. ‘As an Anglican, while as 
yet Manning had not realized the consoling truth that a departed 


can drink 
The dew of all the prayers that I can say, 


he had kept religiously each anniversary of his loss; and he kept 
it with a far more efficacious loyalty afterwards, on to the close 
of his long life. In those after-years, it was broached more than 
once by his relatives to the ageing Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster that it would be well to mark the dear grave far away. 
“No: let the grass grow over it.’ He had always been of the 
same mind. Thoughtful persons, Catholics, can best appreciate 
that ascetic answer, its circumstance, and its finality. Surely it 
was better, in view of what is, in a way among us, the instinctive 
congregational jealousy concerning the priesthood, that nothing 
should be said or done to recall a private tie of the chief shepherd. 
It was better that the thousands who recognized in Manning the 
spark of an almost matchless human sympathy, should be barred 
from reading what sacred domestic experience had fanned that 
flame to the great comfort of all men, “ Parthians and Medes and 
Elamites, and inhabitants of Mesopotamia, and the parts of Lybia 
about Cyrene.” And yet there is to be seen to-day this simple 
inscription on a little cross against the west wall of Woollavington 
churchyard, an old wall of flint and rubble, overhung in summer 
with the delicate tendrils and flowers of wild snapdragon: 


CAROLINE 
WIFE OF HENRY EDWARD MANNING 
BORN 1812, 
DIED JULY 24, 1837. 


Some pilgrim of to-morrow will wonder who put it there, and 
when it was put there, since it was not in existence when the 
Cardinal died in 1892. The explanation is a simple one. Mr. 
Reginald Garton Wilberforce, one of the Bishop’s three surviving 
sons, and heir to the estate, through his mother, sold the property 
about eleven years ago. Before leaving it, with its network of 
old and dear associations, to strangers, Caroline Manning’s rela- 
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tives (some of whom could remember her) raised the little head- 
stone above her unforgotten grave. There are others of that race 
laid in the long row under the wall, some with similar crosses 
of stone or iron, lettered in red and black, some with no memorial 
at all. The dead gentry and the dead rustics lie close here. No 
divisions, no “ lots,” no copings, no piled-up inane marbles! Only 
a few rose-bushes, and the laurel and cypress beyond the borders 
mark this garden of eternal rest, utterly beautiful in its cloistral 
simplicity. The sun-shot woods almost overhang the graves; and 
on the other side is Manning’s peaceful church with its red steep- 
sloping roofs, its lancet windows and quaint bell-cot. Church and 
manor seem separated from the outer world by oceans of grass 
and air. The loudest sound thereabouts is the cheery light note of 
the linnet, or the rain-like scurry of rabbits in the lane beside the 
churchyard. It seems an uncrowded place, judged by the few 
unpretending monuments, none more than four feet high, until 
one notices the innumerable unmarked graves all about, green 
furrows and mounds which look exactly like the ripplings of a 
quiet sea. Then one remembers what a long-used ground it really 
is (closed now), and how it served other villages, as well as this, 
for burying-place for time out of mind. The ripples will die down 
soon, and all will be as it was when some medizval bishop first 
walked around it with his incense and holy water, and the cares- 
sing prayers of the Latin ritual. 

“Sam. Oxon” is among those who rest here; his sailor son 
upon his right hand, and his wife upon his left. They brought 
him home in July, 1873, from the Hampshire uplands, where the 
slight stumble of a perfectly trained horse had ended in a moment 
his valued life. For a local memorial to him, they rebuilt the 
old church at Graffham, (Manning’s Graffham once) ; it is a mile 
away, but shares, and has always shared, one rector with tiny 
Lavington. But Lavington church has his pastoral staff, brought 
from Culdesdon, and set relicwise in a recess of the wall, and the 
modern transeptal side chapel is full of glass and brass which recall 
his “ most dear memory.” Somehow, Bishop Wilberforce, for all 
of his worth, usefulness, piety, and wit, does not mean much to 
us Catholics. He filled his office acceptably as an Anglican Right 
Reverend Father in God. But we do not feel quite towards him 
as we feel towards a Wilson or a Forbes, or a King: utinam si 
noster esses! Place him beside his intensely unworldly brothers 
and his brother-in-law Manning, and Bishop Wilberforce looks 
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interesting as ever, but most curiously unsupernatural. He had 
been one of Newman’s circle at Oriel, and he was Newman’s dio- 
cesan when the final break came in 1845, and he had loved New- 
man. May he rest in peace! 

From the union of Samuel Wilberforce and Emily Sargent 
have sprung several men of mark, clerical and lay, all of whom 
have clung to the Church of England. But the Bishop’s one 
daughter, Mrs. Pye, became a Catholic, as did her husband. As 
to the other Sargent-Wilberforce marriage, it ended in a far 
more generous gift to the Faith. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wilber- 
force, fools for Christ’s sake, made a total sacrifice of their income, 
their position, and the advantages of their sheltered country life. 
They came together into the bosom of the true Mother of souls, 
and were richly blest in their remarkable children, full of charm 
and humor and holiness. Chief of these was their eldest son 
Arthur, better known to us as Father Bertrand Wilberforce of the 
Order of Preachers. His delightful and most edifying Life and 
Letters will always beget a great love and veneration for his sainted 
memory, and carry on the apostolate to which he gave himself 
whole-heartedly. 

Yet another daughter of Lavington House, Mrs. Ryder, be- 
came a Catholic in Rome with her little children and her husband. 
Two of their sons were priests of immense power and influence, 
whom we lost only yesterday. One was Father Henry Ignatius 
Dudley Ryder, Superior of the Birmingham Oratory, a poet and 
a controversialist (an odd blend but a fine one!) of extraordinary 
quality. He was destined, by a pleasant accident, to carry into 
the sanctuary, in his own person, the full tradition of the Sargent 
nobleness of mien and sweetness of mind. His brother, Father 
Cyril Ryder the Redemptorist, was no less active a soldier of 
Christ up to the threshold of old age. There are other men, and 
other women, of the Sargent descent of whose goodness much 
might be said. 

Lavington is not, in the nature of things, a place to which 
great changes come. The few low vine-hung cottages are what 
they always were, and there are one or two old people in their 
doorways who remember “ Mr. Manning,” and how sad they all 
were when he “ turned to Rome.” It was a far, incredible journey ! 
and he did not go alone, for his curate, Mr. Laprimandaye, went 
with him; and truly awe-struck orphans these old folk felt. in those 
wonderful days when they were young. They look at you wistfully 
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if you tell them you are, too, what they have been taught to call a 
“Roman.” You see, you cannot pose successfully as any kind of 
a monster if you fly the colors of their Cardinal! But if Lav- 
ington, including Beechwood House, has stood stock-still, its manor 
has not done so. The east end, dignified and Georgian, with its 
date over the porch, and its great chimneys and beautiful balus- 
trades, is all of it which was there seventy-odd years ago. Even 
this has a new interior. The rest is all modern. The rich people 
who bought the estate have enlarged the house and the lawns and 
the gardens, and built big stables, and lodges to flank the drives. 
The results are not undignified. The Park, which was always 
homelike and lovely, rather than romantic, remains “ unfussed,” 
and the funny little steep footways sink to it from the summit 
of the Downs through the same natural underbrush. Beyond the 
sylvan peace of its situation and outlook, Lavington, after all, 
can have small attraction for strangers. Yet a certain intimate 
everlasting interest centres there. Some humanist of the Fold will 
from time to time find his way thither to look at Manning’s 
altar, below its lowered chancel arch: that altar which was to him, 
happily, “no continuing city,” although the love of his youth lay 
beside it, in dust. Such a wayfarer will think also, perhaps, of the 
four sweet girls born in these Sussex woodlands long ago: of the 
two who sleep here, and of the Catholic two who sleep elsewhere 
by their Catholic husbands. The great generative genius of Henry 
Edward Manning may owe something to one of these graves; to 
the tutelary care, rather, of her who on earth had known only 
the beauty of its spiritual twilight. Protestants and pre-Victorians, 
the Sargent sisters grew up to be the undeliberate instruments of 
an all-mysterious Providence. Magnificently have they helped to 
build up the walls of Sion in their robbed England, either in them- 
selves, or in their posterity. Remote Woollavington, in its measure, 
is a seedplot of the saints of God. 
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THE RED ASCENT. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CuaptTer XI. 
S57) HE Colonel had been asked to deliver the oration 
yi at the Fourth of July picnic. It was a compliment 
that he always expected. This year he agreed to 
make the speech with his usual apparent reluctance. 
There was so much “ young blood ” in the county, 
people were “ tired ” of hearing him, etc. The assurances that fol- 
lowed these protests, tickled his insatiable vanity; he would have 
been mortally hurt if they had turned to the younger generation for 
a representative man. 

In this part of the world there were few days that were con- 
sidered legal holidays. Not that the people were consumed with 
energy, or so puritanical that picnicking was considered a waste of 
time, but they had their prejudices that precluded certain celebra- 
tions popular in other parts of the United States. The thirtieth of 
May was plainly a Yankee holiday. Why should the children of 
these sharpshooting Confederates. stop all their legitimate duties to 
decorate the graves their fathers had so cheerfully made necessary? 
Lincoln’s birthday was passed over in charitable silence. Labor Day 
did not appeal to these old-time slave owners. Thanksgiving was a 
New England festival, instituted in a rigorous climate where all 
fruition seemed doubtful, and prayer was prudently postponed until 
the scanty crops were gathered into commodious barns. Here, in 
this fertile land, they cultivated a spirit of perpetual thankfulness 
for the warmth and sunlight of their Southern skies. 

Christmas, of course, was celebrated with all the old plantation 
customs; holiday for the servants until the back log burned away, 
and the back log, systematically soaked in the mill pond, sputtered 
and smouldered for days while the village made merry. There 
was calling and dancing, and an interminable exchange of presents; 
there was rum punch and eggnog in every house, and pantry shelves 
sagged beneath their layers of mince pies, fruit cake, and other in- 
digestible provender; but Christmas was a festival kept within 
doors. Fourth of July was the only holiday in the year that called 
for the oratorical gifts of the most distinguished citizen, and on 
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the third of July the Colonel suffered an attack of laryngitis that 
reduced his grandiloquence to an irate whisper. 

Jefferson Wilcox, who had postponed his journey to Texas so 
that he might share in this July jollification, was full of sympathy. 
He cranked up his automobile and speeded to the nearest town 
to bring atomizers, prescriptions, gargles, but the Colonel’s voice 
could not be coaxed to a key above a pathetic croak. 

“ Dick will have to go for you,” said Jeff consolingly. 

“ Can—can—Dick talk?” 

“ Talk,” exclaimed Jeff in some surprise. “ Haven’t you ever 
heard him make a speech? Why he was head of our debating 
society. Won all the prizes. Why when Dick began to talk, the 
other side knew it was all up with them and sat down. It’s a gift,” 
he explained tactfully, “a gift, no doubt, inherited from you.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the Colonel. “God knows he comes by it 
legitimately. My father was an orator. Could hold his own with 
men like Clay and Webster. Yes, Dick will go and take my place. 
They'll run in that ‘cock-eyed Yankee judge’ if Dick don’t go. I'll 
make him. Send him to me.” 

Jefferson sauntered off to look for Richard. He found him in 
the stable mending a stall that Spangles, in one of her vicious 
moods, had pawed into splinters. 

“ The Colonel wants you,” he said. 

“ What for?” said Richard looking up. “I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I’m trying to keep out of the Colonel’s way this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Well his temper is fierce,” agreed Jefferson, “ so I don’t know 
how you are going to fill the bill as his proxy.” He took off his 
hat, and assuming a ridiculous attitude he added dramatically, 
“T now have the honor of presenting to you the orator of the day, 
Mr. Richard Matterson.” 

“‘What’s that?” asked Richard uncomprehendingly. 

Jefferson sat down upon a heap of straw and leisurely lighted 
a cigarette. “ Very simple proposition. The Colonel has lost his 
voice, and insists that you take his place to-morrow. You will pro- 
ceed to enlighten your fellow-citizens upon the glory of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the loveliness of the ladies, God bless 
’em.” 

“T can?t,” said Richard. ‘ You know I can’t.” 
“Can’t! In the bright lexicon of youth. Can’t! I’d like to 
know why you can’t?” 
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“But why should I?” 

“The Colonel having lost his voice, fears a certain ‘cock- 
eyed Yankee judge!’ Since a Matterson is pledged to the job, a 
Matterson must go.” 

Richard looked down upon his mud-stained trousers. “I'd 
cut a pretty figure in these clothes,” he said with some show of 
impatience. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Jefferson lightly, “that I saw a gray 
suit of familiar angles hanging in my wardrobe. If you will accept 
the loan of them a second time—” 

“ Didn’t I send those clothes back to you?” 

“T am delighted to admit your absent-mindedness.”’ 

“ But how can I talk, Jeff?” 

“ How?” repeated Jeff, sending circles of smoke into the air. 
“With your tongue, man; with your tongue.” 

“Your jokes, Jeff, are frequently of the vaudeville variety. 
Excuse me if I do not smile.” 

Jeff grinned. “I was merely accentuating the obvious. 
Here, give me that hammer and those nails; as a carpenter you 
are not a success. Go upstairs and get busy on your oration. Go 
talk to the Colonel. Seems to me if I lived in this county I’d 
run for Congress. Here’s your opportunity. Send yourself to 
Washington on a Fourth of July peroration.” 

Richard abandoned his work as a carpenter, and hurried to the 
house to register his protest, but the Colonel was obdurate. If 
Richard had any sense, any judgment, any power for speech- 
making, then there was no escape from this civic duty. If he had 
intended to become a “ preacher,” he must have received some train- 
ing in oratory that would enable him to talk in a way that would 
reflect credit on the family. The Colonel’s face was growing 
apoplectic as he choked out the various reasons why his son should 
represent him, and Richard, realizing that this whispered colloquy 
was increasing the Colonel’s irritation, finally agreed to go. 

With a wet towel wound around his head to offset the drowsi- 
ness that now seemed habitual, Richard sat up all night, and labored 
over his first county speech. Towards dawn he had finished, but 
his mind was too busy to sleep. He took off his shoes and crept 
softly down the stairs, meaning to go out on the porch, and lie 
down under the paling stars and wait for the sunrise, but as he 
passed the library door, he saw that the lamp still burned upon the 
centre table, and going into the room he found the Colonel lying in 
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a drunken stupor on the floor. Lifting him tenderly, he placed him 
upon the leather lounge in the corner, and, covering him with an 
old raincoat, he went out into the daydawn, his heart heavy with 
a sense of failure. 

He had longed to be a moral force in the world, and yet here, 
in his own home, he wielded no influence. Of what use were his 
high aspirations, his cultivated idealism? He had believed—and 
the belief had been accepted humbly—that he had been chosen to 
better a sin-stained world; to bring a sense of the supernatural 
into toiling lives; to ease their burdens with immortal promises, 
and now, as he stood leaning against the white pillar of the porch 
and facing the dim glow in the eastern sky, he wondered at the 
darkness that seemed to be engulfing him. Why had he believed 
himself to be chosen to give his life to others? Had he no right 
to his own energy; no right to the ease that in the years to come his 
own energy might bring? He had struggled so hard for his edu- 
cation; had he no right to the intellectual enjoyment that comes 
to the scholar in a life of tranquil plenty? If he had millions— 
the Fielding millions—he could employ others to do his work for 
him; he could build churches, orphan asylums, colleges. He need 
not offer himself as a laborer in the Lord’s vineyard. He could 
grasp at the beauty, the love, the liberty that the world offers with- 
out sacrificing himself to priestly functions. In the stillness of 
the dew-wet morning he seemed to hear that blatant cry as old as 
creation: “I am not my brother’s keeper.” Why had he believed 
that he was, and believing, why had he changed? 

He had been forced by circumstances out of the seminary, and 
he had worked in a sort of torpor ever since. To-night his speech- 
making had roused him to intellectual activity again. He ques- 
tioned himself endlessly, and his merciless introspection made him 
doubtful of all his motives. But when the sun rose, he was calmed 
by the familiar objects around him. Why should he dream of 
impossible contingencies? Why should he worry himself with 
vague motives when his present duty was so clearly defined? For 
the first time he welcomed the arduous tasks of the morning— 
they offered him an escape from himself. 

* * * * 

The small platform, decorated with red and white bunting and 
reserved for the celebrities of the county, creaked ominously as 
Richard stepped upon it. The chairman of the “ committee on en- 
tertainment ” regretted at great length Colonel Matterson’s dis- 
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ability, and then, with carelessly concealed apologies, introduced 
“ his son.” 

The good-humored picnickers crowded closer; they were so 
used to the Colonel’s oratorical flights that they welcomed a change 
of programme; the foreigners from the Fielding coal mines, who 
were there in holiday attire, fastened their trusting eyes upon the 
young man who was to tell them of the freedom of this country, 
which they had sought and failed to find. 

A number of automobiles, carriages, hay wagons had formed 
themselves, a hastily improvised dress circle, around the stage, 
when Miss Fielding rode up on horseback. Betty, who was sitting 
beside Jefferson in his big touring car, called out to her to come 
and join them. 

“Your horse may get frightened by the fireworks,” Richard 
heard Betty say. 

“ Dear me, is his speech going to be as pyrotechnic as all that? ” 

Betty flushed her confusion. “‘ The firecrackers are to come 
afterwards,” she explained, and she introduced Jefferson, who held 
out awilling hand to assist the pretty stranger into his hospitable car. 

To Richard’s own surprise. her presence seemed to add to 
the stimulation he always felt when facing an audience. He glanced 
at his notes and began. 

It was a strange speech for a conservative county to listen to, 
and a stranger speech for Colonel Matterson’s son to deliver. The 
“ cock-eyed Yankee judge ” was roused to some degree of interest; 
the laborers from the mines lost their expression of dull hopeless- 
ness. Richard’s voice was full and resonant as he went on: 

“ Liberty is a divine right—an indelible mark imprinted on our 
souls that have received the heritage of free will from the in- 
spiration of an Almighty God. 

“In the eyes of the world the Declaration of Independence was 
a daring protestation; the signers placed their lives in jeopardy. 
Have we measured up to the ideal that they placed before us? 
Have we not abused our privileges of freedom? Less than fifty 
years ago we bartered for immortal souls in this old slave market; 
now, though we no longer buy and sell in name, we bargain for 
laborers for less than they can live upon. Capital is but an added 
responsibility in the eternal scheme of things—a power to be used 
for or against us in the judgment.” 

As he proceeded, old Major Brown and General Cartwright, 
who were seated on the stage behind him, frowned their displeasure; 
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though they begrudgingly conceded that the Colonel’s son had sur- 
passing oratorical gifts, his ideas were dangerous and misleading. 
He was disrupting the doctrine of predestination that so many of 
the church-going audience found consoling, and he was talking as 
if the half-human creatures from the mines, the niggers in the fields, 
were made of the same material as a “gentleman.” Souls, no 
doubt, were vaporous commodities without color, but as long as a 
man had the health and strength to remain in his own body there 
were distinctions; some people were born to privileges, and some 
were born to none, so why make such believe they had any? 

But when he had finished, the applause sounded so deafening 
that the General and the Major were ashamed not to add a few feeble 
handclaps to the general tumult. After all Richard Matterson was 
a product of their own State, the son of their oldest friend, so that 
even if his education had been faulty, even if they did not approve 
of his ideas, he deserved some commendation for his brilliant rhe- 
torical phrases. 

Jefferson, from his high vantage ground, beamed his pleasure 
at this ovation. He saw the foreigners from the mines press for- 
ward to shake Richard’s hand; he noticed a new light in Richard’s 
eyes; the light that comes at the end of successful effort; but, having 
felt the response of his audience, he did not care for the after 
praise ; he wedged his way through the crowd to the automobile. 

“ Here get me out of this,” he said to Jefferson. 

Jefferson demurred. “I thought we had come to a picnic,” 
he said. 

“Crank up,” said Richard. “If we have any food I suppose 
we can eat it just as well ten miles from here.” 

“You are coming to my house to lunch,” said Miss Fielding. 
“T want to tell you that I didn’t know you could talk so well.” 

He looked down, seeming to realize for the first time that she 
was seated close to him. “I thought you were on horseback,” 
he said lamely. 

“T was,” she laughed, “it seems that I ought to be, since I 
have received no invitation to ride with you, but my groom can take 
my horse back to the stable if I am permitted to stay here.” 

“We're delighted,” said Jefferson hastily. 

“Then turn down that road,” she commanded, “to the left. 
Prunesy will be waiting for us I know.” 

“We really cannot go to lunch,” said Richard, laying a re- 
straining hand upon the steering wheel. ‘“‘ We really cannot go.” 
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“ Now, Dick, don’t spoil things,” pleaded Betty. “He has 
some absurd notions, Jessica.” 

“Tell me. I like absurd notions.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Jefferson. I’ve been as blind asa bat. Must 
have been dazzled by your unexpected appearance, Miss Fielding. 
I quite forgot.” 

“ What? ” 

“ That you were Miss Fielding,” he added awkwardly. 

“ You all talk in riddles,’ she smiled, “and I can guess them 
every one. Betty told me a week ago. Mr. Jefferson Wilcox, 
lawyer, called as counsel by Richard Matterson who is curious about 
a Texas land claim. Didn’t I suggest your looking into it fully 
two months ago? If you act upon my suggestion, why should I 
quarrel with you? Now will you come home to lunch? ” 

“ Well of all amazing law cases!” gasped Jefferson. 

“It’s all foolishness,” said Betty. ‘“‘ We haven’t a shadow 
of a chance to prove our claim. I told Jess because I knew it 
would amuse her, and I thought it only fair to let her know that 
we were not as friendly as we seemed.” 

“T like enemies,” said Miss Fielding reflectively. “ There’s a 


certain distinction in having them. Now will you come home 
with me, or are you going to ask me to get out?” 

“ Even Dick wouldn’t be so rude to a lady as all that,” laughed 
Jefferson. “I think we shall accept your invitation.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


The summer fashion, common in the county, of reducing rooms 
to funereal darkness, and shrouding furniture in drab petticoats, had 
not been followed in the Fielding household. When chairs and 
sofas looked uncomfortably warm, they were covered with art- 
linens as beautiful in coloring as the brocade or velour beneath; 
the paintings on the walls were not befogged with layers of mos- 
quito netting; the valuable art objects were not stowed away; the 
doors and windows were left wide open, then carefully screened, 
and, where the sun was too bright, awnings had been added, or 
tall shrubs had been arranged to produce shadow without gloom. 

As Richard entered the long, cool library, and looked at the 
rare volumes that stretched from floor to ceiling, he felt that he 
had returned to a cherished world from which he had long been 
banished. To own books, to buy them without stint, this had 
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always been one of his daydreams. The few volumes that he had 
been able to purchase in the past, had meant denial of his actual 
necessities. He had delved into vault-like second-hand shops where 
dim gas jets seem to burn unremittingly, and he had spent hours 
poring over the musty shelves, while the thin, faded proprietor 
eyed him suspiciously. He had bought his favorite authors in 
ragged cloth and paper, bringing them into the daylight half- 
ashamed that he could provide them with no worthier habiliments. 
Poets, saints, and sages—and here they were, familiar friends ar- 
rayed as they deserved to be, attesting to the art of bookbinding. 

“T’ll never leave,” he said. “I'll stay here for a year or two.” 
He sank down in an armchair by the table, oblivious to the fact 
that the ladies were standing, and picking up a volume of Ruskin 
he began to read, apparently unconscious of the fact that he was 
not alone. 

“Leave him,” said Jefferson smiling. “ We'll go eat our 
lunch and forget him.” 

“Forget him,” repeated Miss Fielding. “ Yes, that’s what 
he deserves. We will try to forget him if we can.” 

There was something about her tone that arrested Jefferson’s 
attention, and he asked curiously, “‘ You two are old friends? ” 

“Friends? Well, I don’t believe he would acknowledge it. 
This is his first visit, and you see how he behaves.” 

Her half-laughing words found their way to Richard’s ears. 
“Forgive me,” he said getting up. “I’m a barbarian when I get 
among books. I haven’t seen any for so long. I believe the sight 
of such riches went to my head.” 

“Tt is a fine library,” she admitted. “It was owned by an 
impractical dreamer, who spent his days and nights shut in from 
the world while his sons gambled his fortune away, until there 
was nothing left but the books. Then, when the old dreamer was 
dying, he sent for father. ‘These books have been my only friends,’ 
he said. ‘I have spent a lifetime among them, now I must sell 
them to someone who will promise to keep the collection complete.’ 
So father bought even the bookcases, and then had the walls of the 
room built to fit. It’s a topsy-turvy story, for a man usually 
selects his own library, and his books typify his own tastes, his own 
ideals, but father has had to fashion his mind and build his room 
to fit.” 

“ But don’t we all do that?” said Richard. 

“Do what?” 
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“Fit our minds to receive the best things—the noblest things 
of life?” 

“T thought some of us were ready-made,” she laughed. “ As 
for myself—” 

“Go on.” 

“ No, I’ll not talk about myself. Prunesy says I talk too much. 
What I need is criticism. I’ve never had enough of it. In fact, 
I’ve had so little that I don’t receive it patiently. I’m headstrong, 
domineering, thoroughly unpleasant when I get ready. Didn’t I 
bring you all here to-day in spite of your protests? Perhaps after 
lunch you will forgive me.” 

“Forgive you,” repeated Jefferson. ‘“ You never heard me 
protest.” 

“Nor me,” said Betty. 

“ Well, then it was Dick. One would fancy that he was half- 
afraid of me.” 

Richard stood in the doorway holding aside the light portiére 
for the others to pass. “‘ Perhaps I am,” he said in an undertone. 

Her face flushed. She looked at him wonderingly, but made no 
reply; and the next moment she was busy placing her guests, and 
introducing little Miss White who presided over the silver tea urn. 

It was a merry meal. Jefferson’s joy was contagious, Betty 
loved the good things of life, and openly confessed that she was 
“ dreadfully tired” of home products. Grape fruit, olives, salted 
almonds, bon bons, all the luxuries of the table were partaken of 
with unfeigned delight in their novelty. Miss White kept her gold- 
rimmed spectacles focused upon Jessica, an adoring look of maternal 
solicitude in her watery-blue eyes; Miss Fielding seemed brimming 
over with good will towards the guests that she had captured. 

“It was very unflattering, Prunesy,” she explained; “ but I had 
to bring my company by force.” 

“ Don’t say that again,” pleaded Betty. “ You know I wanted 
to come.” 

“ Bless you, child, I believe you did, but then you weren’t going 
to law. I know it’s very bad form to mention it, but Dick here 
thinks he has a claim to our Texas land, and this is Mr. Wilcox, 
his lawyer, employed to prove it.” 

Miss White dropped her fork. It rattled against her plate, and 
left a dent in the flowered rim. ‘‘ What—what’s that?” she asked, 
and her voice quavered. 

“ Prunesy, dear, I know my unforgiveable manners have al- 
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ways given you grave concern; I know I shall be a source of great 
embarrassment to my husband, if I ever find one.” 

“ Are—are you looking for one?” asked Jefferson audaciously. 

“ Of course, all girls look more or less, though they won’t ac- 
knowledge it. Women keep on hugging the delusion that they are 
sought—sought by half a hundred suitors, when half the time 
they don’t have one to their names until they go and look for him.” 

“My dear—my dear,” remonstrated Miss White. “I’m 
sure—” 

“Sure of what, Prunesy? Times have changed since you 
were a girl, You wore hoop-skirts and an adorable scoop bonnet, 
and if you hadn’t lived in coldblooded Massachusetts no doubt you 
would have been a coquette instead of a conservative. Don’t be 
sure of anything, now, except your eternal salvation—don’t be too 
sure of me—” 

“ But, my dear, you know you have been greatly admired.” 

Jessica laughed: “ Oh, I know it’s unconventional to talk about 
one’s matrimonial chances, but you know, Prunesy, and I don’t mind 
confessing, that I have not seen any brilliant openings as yet. Let 
me see,” she began to count gravely on her fingers, “‘ there was the 
count, a ridiculous little idiot who wanted my money; the German 
professor who wanted my help in the house; that college boy we 
met on the steamer—he needed a mother, and that bald-headed 
old bachelor who wanted to be rejuvenated by some young com- 
panionship. Men are selfish. I'll stick to you and Beppo, Prunesy.” 

“Fortunate Beppo,” murmured Jefferson. “Is he man or 
bird or beast? ” 

“ He’s over there,” she said, pointing to a canary that hung in a 
gold cage by the window. “He will come if I call him.” She 
gave a faint whistle. “I forgot the cage is fastened. Open it, 
Dick. Remember how you used to charm birds in the old days 
when you were a boy? I suppose you have grown too intellectual, 
too bookish, for that sort of thing now.” 

He rose to do her bidding, and unfastening the gilded door he 
made a strange sound with his lips, and the bird fluttered to his 
finger. “See,” he said triumphantly, holding the bright bird at 
arm’s length. “I don’t believe the mind has anything to do with 
sympathy.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk abstractions,” said Betty. “Sit down, 
Dick, and finish your lunch. I think hearts and heads are the same.” 

“ My dear Betty,” laughed Jessica, “ we couldn’t be as unana- 
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tomical as that. I will acknowledge that hearts are continually 
getting in the way of heads, but then I suppose that was ordained 
since the beginning.” 

“And if you could choose between them,” suggested Jeff, 
would you prefer the ‘brilliant matrimonial opportunity’ to have 
a heart or a head?” 

“A heart,” answered Betty promptly. 

“ My dear child,” said Miss Fielding, her eyes twinkling, “your 
wedding would be a painful affair—a guillotined groom to begin 
with.” 

“You know what I mean, Jess. Would you rather a man 
love you with his heart or his head?” 

For a moment Miss Fielding fed sugar to Beppo without an- 
swering. 

“T think I should prefer his head,” she said at length. 

“You are right, my dear,” said little Miss White with start- 
ling emphasis. “ A man who loves with his head knows the reason 
why, and if he loves with reason—” 

“ But isn’t all love unreasonable? ” said Jefferson. 

“T don’t think so,” answered Richard. 

“You!” exclaimed Jefferson. ‘“ Now that’s the last thing 
I expected you to say.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because,” interrupted Betty, “ you don’t know anything about 
it. You never knew any girls; you never had anything to say to 
them when you were at college, and I’m sure since you have been 
home I can’t drag you out to see any.” ° 

Richard pushed back his chair. “ You people south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line are all sentimentalists,” he said good-humoredly. 
“There’s all kind of love in the world. If you don’t know one 
kind, you may know another, but I know there’s not enough of 
any kind to go round.” 

“Dick won’t be personal,” sighed Jefferson. ‘When you 
think you have him cornered, he goes floating off in the nebula 
of speculation. If everybody loved everybody else we lawyers 
would be out of a job.” 

“There are still the Texas lands, 
mischievous twinkle in her eyes. 

Miss White looked up, and fingered her dessert spoon nerv- 
ously. “I wish you would tell me exactly what you mean,” she 
began. “ Is—is there any doubt as to your Texas claim, Jessica? ” 


suggested Jessica with a 
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“T don’t know,” said the girl still smiling. “ Dick and Mr. 
Wilcox are the conspirators. They say grandfather forged the 
title.” 

“Forged!” repeated the old lady. 

“Tt’s a long time ago,” said Jessica, “ and, of course, if father 
has no right to the land he will give it back. I know I’m not 
going to quarrel about it. I’m tired of having money anyhow. 
I don’t want to sit forever on a hilltop like a lily of the field, doing 
nothing.” 

“Aren’t you getting your similes slightly mixed?” asked 
Richard. 

“Well, perhaps,” she admitted, “if you didn’t have a sense 
of humor to save you, Dick, your solemnity would make you un- 
bearably dull. Don’t worry, Prunesy. If I have to retire to a cave 
or a hut I'll take you with me. If I’m reduced to a state of penury 
I'll study trained nursing or keep a cent shop, and sell innocuous 
lollipops to children.” 

But Miss White was not listening: ‘‘ Forged,” she repeated 
again dully. ‘‘ Did anybody ever accuse your grandfather before?” 

“My dear Prunesy, I never knew my grandfather, and I don’t 
know that I regret the slight divergence in our ages that kept us 
apart. From all I ever heard of him, he seems to have been a sort 
of thug, beating his way through the world, and flogging my poor 
father whenever he felt in the humor.” 

“ But if he forged?” repeated the old lady. 

“Then you better pray for the repose of his soul. I’m sure 
he needs it.” 

She turned the conversation to other things. She criticized 
Richard’s speech; then finding that her praise worried him, she 
invented more fulsome compliments. No one noticed when little 
Miss White, pale, trembling and without apology, arose from the 
table and hastily left the room. 

Jefferson was in his happiest mood. To have the company 
of his best friend, combined with the society of pretty girls, seemed 
to him a most fortunate occurrence. He was charmed, and at 
the same time puzzled, by Miss Fielding. If Dick and she were 
such old friends, why had not Dick mentioned her name before? 
Was Dick’s indifference to her overtures real or fancied, for she 
was certainly making overtures of friendship that any other man 
would have found irresistible, or perhaps she was merely flirting 
with him because she was curious to know how he would respond 
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to such treatment. Animated by some half-formed sense of loy- 
alty that he did not stop to analyze, Jefferson strove to preserve 
Richard’s pinnacle of prudence; he began to tell absurd stories of 
their college days that accentuated Richard’s position of aloofness. 

It was a gay party, and the guests did not leave until twilight. 

“Have you had a good time?” said Jessica at parting, as she 
stood for a moment with her hand in Richard’s. “I tried to make 
you feel uncomfortable. - It’s my way of getting even.” 

“ For what?” 

“ For you being an ice man,” she taunted. 

His face looked white in the afterglow of the sunset. “ Are 
you sure that Iam?” The question was all the more real to her 
because it was uttered with no trace of gallantry; it had been forced 
from his confidence, and seemed half an appeal for enlightenment. 

Jefferson was industriously cranking his machine. “I hate 
the French as a nation,” he said, “ but I believe they know every- 
thing. Who was the fellow that wrote ‘Woman is like a shadow, 
fly and she follows, follow and she flies?’ ” 

“T’m not quite sure,” said Richard, “but your judgment is 
bad, Jeff. Besides, French epigrams sound more sensible in 
French.” 

“ But my fragile French,” began Jefferson. 

“What’s the matter with your French? Didn’t I teach you 
myself?” 

Jefferson laughed. “ That’s the reason I’m afraid to use it,” 
he said. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Early next morning when Richard was busy in the garden, he 
received a fragrant note from Miss Fielding, asking him to call 
as soon as he conveniently could, and begging him not to allow 
Mr. Wilcox to start for Texas until the next day. The postscript 
added: “Can you imagine Prunesy the heroine of a melodrama? 
Where does one buy lollipops wholesale? ” 

The possibilities that this final sentence implied haunted him 
all day, and he was so distracted at luncheon that even the Colonel 
noticed his abstraction, and called him to account. 

“You're about to put the sugar spoon in the gravy. For the 
Lord’s sake, what’s the matter with you, Dick?” 

“T’ve just had a most extraordinary note from Miss Fielding,” 
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he said. “I believe she has discovered something about the Texas 
land claim.” 

“Don’t believe her,” stormed the Colonel. 

“ But she seems to think it will be to our advantage.” 

“She wants to compromise, that’s what she wants fo do. 
She’s afraid of a lawsuit. She knows they will lose. Her grand- 
father ought to be in jail.” 

“Why he’s been dead years and years,”’ said Betty mildly. 

“Then no doubt he’s in ,’ said the Colonel with great 
finality. “ Mike Fielding was a scoundrel; I haven’t any use for 
any of his brood.” 

Jefferson opened his, lips to protest, but realizing that any 
contradiction would increase the Colonel’s irritation, he turned the 
conversation to county politics. 

The Colonel at once waxed eloquent, the laryngitis days of 
forced silence had left him more than unusually loquacious. Jef- 
ferson was a flattering listener, and the Colonel had not yet re- 
covered from his sense of surprise that Dick should make such 
an agreeable and presentable friend during the years that he had 
seemed barred from all normal desires by a bulwark of books. 

It was not until after three o’clock in the afternoon that 
Richard felt free to obey Miss Fielding’s summons. All kinds 
of trifling tasks had claimed his attention. The hogs had rooted 
into the cantaloupe patch and had to be driven out, and the sty 
boarded up at the bottom to prevent further devastation; a pest 
of some sort was on the potatoes, and he had spent two hours in 
an atmosphere of Paris green; Aunt Dinah complained that a part 
of her stove pipe had fallen down, and that the kitchen was full 
of smoke; he wrestled with this unaccustomed problem until his 
hands and face were as black as a chimney sweep’s, and he had 
to go for a bath in the swimming pool before he was recognizable. 
Then he dressed, mounted Spangles, and rode along shaded bridle- 
paths until he reached the black barrenness of the mines. 

The cabins of the miners built like lean-tos in the shadow of 
the hill, looked unbearably warm for human habitations. The July 
sun, slanting towards the westward, was beating down upon the 
worn door sills, where half-naked children played listlessly. In 
front of one or two of the cabins an imaginative woman had 
struggled for a bit of green in her garden, and the few sickly 
plants that had struck root below the layers of coal dust bloomed 
bravely, making the dullness around them more complete. 
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But it was a short stretch of sterility. All the wooded hills 
seemed full of life and color, and the creaking of the machinery in 
the old shaft house sounded a discordant note among the bird 
calls. Spangles passed quickly up the road, around the bend of en- 
circling trees, into the carefully-planned Italian garden now bloom- 
ing with rare exotics. Jessica was waiting for her visitor in a 
rustic arbor, which was overgrown with climbing roses. 

“T’ve been watching you for some time,” she said, making a 
place for him on the bench beside her. “ See, if you part these 
rose vines, you can look down the road all the way to the mines. 
When the new houses are built the valley will not seem so dismal.” 

He realized vaguely that she was in a softer mood than he 
had yet seen her; her eyes were full of tenderness and sympathy in- 
stead of dancing light; she was dressed in some thin blue stuff that 
accentuated the bronze in her hair; her hands played idly with 
some wisps of honeysuckle that had crept sinuously along the 
lattice work, threatening to choke the roses. 

Richard was silently comparing the heat, the dust, the grime 
of the mines with the charm of this breeze-swept paradise. He had 
always found sharp contrasts mystifying. The silence continued 
for some time. Then she began again in her old bantering way: 

“Your promptness is very flattering. I have been waiting 
for you all day.” 

“T did not know the sun had set,” he said quietly. 

“ Weren’t you interested in my revelations? ” 

“ T haven’t heard them yet.” 

“Don’t you want to hear them? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“Does it seem amazing that I tell you?” 

“Nothing that you do seems amazing.” 

“Ts that a compliment?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered smiling. ‘ It happens to be the 
truth.” 

“Do you know that this is the first time you have been to see 
me?” 

“T thought I was here yesterday.” 

“You were brought yesterday.” 

“And to-day?” 

“You were summoned,” she laughed, but there was a lack of 
spontaneity about it that he noted dimly. “I sent for you because 
Prunesy told me a story last night, and I want to tell it to you.” 
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He made no reply, waiting patiently for her to go on. From 
the first she had bewildered him, and now, as he sat watching her, 
her companionship seemed very pleasant and desirable, or perhaps— 
after all it might be the charm of this rustic retreat after his long 
hot ride up the hill. 

“Did you notice that Prunesy was agitated yesterday?” she 
began. 

“No.” 

“ And she left the room before we were quite through lunch- 
eon?” 

“T did not notice.” 

“T knew that something had happened, for she possesses so 
much formal politeness, and she went without apology, without 
bidding you good-bye. She told me the reason last night. Between 
her New England conscience and her fear of doing me harm, she 
was almost incoherent, but I’ll patch the facts together as well 
as I can.” 

“ Then perhaps you have distorted the facts.” 

“No, my mind is not acrobatic. Don’t you want to hear the 
story?” 

“T’m not quite sure.” 

“ Story-tellers need some sort of impetus.” 

“Go on then,” he said resignedly. 

“Well, it’s all ancient history,” she began again, “so I'll 
begin with our grandfathers. Yours was a type of the old-time 
aristocrat; mine seems to have been an uneducated boor from the 
mountains. Your grandfather was in the Mexican war, and after 
the war he staid in Texas, or he went back there some years later 
to try cattle raising or farming on a big tract of land he had ac- 
quired for his services in the army, or perhaps he had bought the 
ranch, I don’t know which. My grandfather went down there 
as his overseer, but they fell out. Prunesy isn’t sure of the details, 
and she is so charitable that she never likes to mention anyone’s 
failings, but I fancy they flew at each other’s throats and flourished 
pistols and tomahawks and bowie knives. I like to think of all the 
picturesque paraphernalia that seems to belong to the early days 
of Texas. 

“ Well, into this wild, woodsy place Prunesy was sent to teach 
school. Of course, she didn’t want to go, but there weren’t many 
positions open to women in those days, and Prunesy must have 


been a suffragette in embryo, for she didn’t want to live with 
VOL, XCVII.—39 
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either of her two married sisters, she wanted to be independent. 
An old friend of her mother’s was living in Texas, and he offered 
her the position as school-teacher. Prunesy was only seventeen; 
she had heard dreadful stories of cowboys and Indians, but she 
put her fears in her capacious pockets—they had pockets in those 
days—and she started on her perilous way. Prunesy says the 
school wasn’t so bad, she liked children, and your grandfather, 
who happened to live in the neighborhood—I suppose twenty-five 
or fifty miles was counted as neighborhood in those days—used 
to ride over quite frequently to see how she was getting on. She 
was the only young lady in the vicinity. ‘He never actually made 
love to me;’ Prunesy carefully explained, ‘but he paid me 
little attentions’ that she seems to have found most gratifying. 
Twice he brought her oranges from Galveston, and three times he 
ordered candy shipped all the way from New Orleans; she seems to 
have kept numerical account all these years. 

“My private opinion is that Prunesy rather lost her head. 
She was a little Puritan, you see, not used to the ways and wiles of 
Southern men. If Prunesy was the only pretty girl in the neigh- 
borhood, I’m sure your grandfather said all sorts of pleasant things 
that she accepted literally.” 

Richard smiled. “ Are all Southern men like that?” he asked. 

She looked him straight in the eyes, and returned his smile 
half-heartedly. ‘ Not all, but—you are an alien.” 

“Do you like aliens?’ and as soon as he had said it, he won- 
dered at his own question. 

“Women need some encouragement,” she began; then she 
seemed confused and added: “ You are very impolite to interrupt 
my story; don’t you want to hear the end?” 

“T promise not to speak again. Go on.” 

“Where was I? Oh, yes, we had reached the orange and 
candy stage, and, then, there was poetry—he sent her some verses 
tucked away among the oranges. I know it was very sentimental. 
Everybody wrote poetry in the old days, even George Washington. 
Terrible habit wasn’t it?” 

His eyes twinkled. “ Was Washington a Mexican war vet- 
eran?” he asked. 

“Now, Dick, don’t be so accurate; the fact that two people 
wrote atrocious verses doesn’t prove that they lived in the same gen- 
eration. Now let me go on. “One day your grandfather came 
to the school and Prunesy was out. One of the children had broken 
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its arm or leg at recess, and had to be carried home. Your grand- 
father wrote his name on the blackboard. Don’t suppose they 
worried with cards down there, and he wanted her to know he had 
‘called. 

“Prunesy came back sometime later to straighten up the 
room, and close the doors and windows for the night. While 
she was'at work sorting the children’s exercises she heard a foot- 
step, and thinking it was your grandfather she went on with her 
work. Why are women like that, pretending indifference? ” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Well, instead of your grandfather in walked mine. Prunesy 
was too loyal to me to describe him, but she did acknowledge she 
was frightened. He was so big, she said, and he talked like he 
had a cold in his throat, and he had a six-shooter stuck in his belt 
in full view. He asked if she was the school-teacher, and she had 
to confess that she was; he said he wanted some ‘learnin’,’ but he 
wasn’t willing ‘to go to school with kids.’ Would she give him 
some lessons after hours, he would pay her well for them. I suspect 
that Prunesy had inherited a thrifty spirit along with her other 
virtues, and she wasn’t averse to turning an honest dollar; so she 
agreed to his proposition at once. He wanted to begin that after- 
noon. ‘“That’s good writin’ on the board, ain’t it?’ he said. ‘I’d like 
you to learn me to write like that; that’s the name I want to copy.’ 

“He came regularly after that for a month, and every day 
Prunesy taught him to write like your grandfather. One day 
she said: ‘T’ll set you another copy,’ but he protested. ‘I don’t 
want to learn to write like a woman;’ he said ‘that is the way I want 
to write,’ and he spent hours just copying that signature. She told 
me that his progress in reading was ‘astounding.’ At the end of the 
month he paid Prunesy fifty dollars, and she never saw him again. 
The rest of the story was hazy. Your grandfather didn’t make 
a success. Cattle all got lumpy jaw, or something, and he went 
East, settled down in his old home, and married and died, but he 
seems to have been the only romance in Prunesy’s life, and you re- 
vived all the old recollections—your name, the resemblance and the 
old uniform. That night of the masquerade she actually believed 
that you were your grandfather’s spirit. Now you see the point is 
this: My grandfather must have had some reason for wanting to 
copy your grandfather’s signature; and our talk about the forged 
deed the other day at luncheon set Prunesy to thinking that perhaps 
she was responsible for the whole affair.” 
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“ But the story really doesn’t prove anything,” he said slowly. 

“But it can be made to prove things. Prunesy knows the 
exact date—she is always exact—that your grandfather left Texas. 
If the deed is dated after that time, don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I see,” he admitted reluctantly, “ but where does this 
leave you?” 

“ Why I—TI’ll sell lollipops,”’ she answered smiling. 

He took her hand impulsively in his. “I can’t go on, Jessica,” 
and she noticed that it was the first time that he had used the old 
familiar name. “I can’t go on and impoverish you. I’ve been 
poor all my life. How could you give up all this?” his eyes swept 
the stately house, the flowering gardens. “It’s worse for a girl 
to make her way. I have my health and strength.” 

“ So have I.” 

“ But it is so much easier for a man.” 

“The whole of life is harder for women,” and the smile was 
gone now. “Can’t you see that I want you to have things, Dick? 
Don’t you know that I have seen the struggle you’ve been making? ” 

“But I cannot take it from you, Jessica. I can’t go on.” 

“ And why not?” A wild hope was in her heart, her hands 
trembled a little among the honeysuckle, but he did not see. He 
was looking past her through the tangle of rose vines down at the 
blackened mining camp below. 

“It is not fair,” he said slowly. “ It is not fair.” 

Her face was white now. “It is the Colonel’s,” she said 
slowly. “If you do not care for yourself, it is the Colonel’s and 
Betty’s.” 

“ But it may all be a myth after all,” he said reflectively. “ The 
fact that Miss White taught your grandfather to write does not 
prove anything conclusively.” 

“ But it will help to prove something.” 

But apparently he did not hear her. A wail of fear had come 
echoing from the valley. Richard started to his feet. ‘ What’s 
that?” he cried. Through the rose vines they could see men and 
women scurrying like ants towards the mines. ‘‘ There—some- 
thing has happened down there. I must go—go and see if I can 
help.” And without a word of parting, he mounted Spangles and 
went galloping down the sun-baked road, leaving Jessica alone in 
the arbor. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 





THE CHARM OF FLORENCE. 
BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


Ga od)| HERE is no solitary guest in the Sala di Saturno in 
AS Mi the Pitti Gallery, but the room has been well peopled 
with visitors from the moment the doors swung open 
in the morning; and if this is your first acquaintance 
with the magnificent palace Brunelleschi designed for 
Messer Luca Pitti, you will wonder what great art work is holding 
all so rapt and solemnly attentive in admiring. But even upon enter- 
ing the hall, you make the discovery. There near the door hangs the 
picture by which you will best remember Florence, and which will 
link itself in association with the ten or twelve others that you will 
choose to represent in your own soul all European painting, and that 
in an especial way symbolize your own art canons and beliefs. 
For you are looking at Raphael’s “ Madonna della Sedia.” No 
tenderer conception of the Madonna has ever been attempted, and 
one doubts if a sweeter and more touching group could be painted 
than this trio of Virgin and Child and Saint John. Less majestic, 
less queenly, perhaps, than its Dresden sister, possibly inferior in 
technique, this picture cannot be surpassed for the soulful sympathy 
in the faces, the watchful, half-bodeful caring of pure mother love. 
There is tranquil joy in the Mother’s countenance, but withal a 
thoughtful, serious expression that pierces the veil of the morrow 
and sees the sadness of the end. The Child is baby-like, trustful, 
with all His world seeming to rest in the precious clasp of the Vir- 
gin-mother, still with a face and head that possess nobility and 
stately mien; and the face of the youthful John is prayerful and 
angelic and all-spiritual. For long you are compelled to look upon 
this circular painting, and you will come back to the Pitti many 
times to renew your love; and if you were disposed to make a fetish 
of objects of art, I think you would wander far without find- 
ing a worthier idol than the “Madonna della Sedia.” 
There are other masterpieces by Raphael in the Pitti palace. 
In the same room there is the ‘ Madonna del Granduca,” a work 
of his Florentine period. It was painted six years earlier than 
the more noted Madonna, and, reflecting more of the style of his 
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master, Perugino, in its simplicity and quietness, is well worthy of 
Raphael’s growing genius. In the portrait of Pope Julius the 
Second, of which he made several replicas, one may observe the 
wonderful execution which only the nephew of Bramante could 
achieve. 

The Pitti is indeed a gallery of masterpieces. The faultless 
Andrea del Sarto is represented here by the “ Assumption ” and the 
famous “ Holy Family;” Fra Bartolommeo is remembered by 
the “ Risen Christ,” the “ Marriage of Saint Catherine,” and the 
exquisitely pathetic group of the “ Pieta.” Paolo Veronese’s 
“Venetian Scholar,” Fra Filippo Lippi’s “ Madonna and Child,” 
the well-known “Concert” of Giorgione, and the “ Deposition ” 
of Perugino are also among the treasures; and many another work 
of art that the Medici dukes brought together into this splendid 
palace. Perhaps it is Titian that may be said to share ascendancy 
here with Perugino’s famous pupil. There are ten pictures from 
his hand, the most noteworthy being portraits. One may look 
upon the cunning, able, vulgar face of the prince of blackguards 
and blackmailers, Pietro Aretino, the sad countenance of Ippolito 
de’ Medici, and the marvelously beautiful and romantic figure of 
the “ Young Englishman.” 

The charm of the Pitti palace does not exhaust itself in its 
pictures. But outside, between the gallery and the palace proper, 
lie the magnificent Boboli Gardens. The name is derived from that 
of the family who once lived in a house here. Cosimo the First 
laid out the grounds, and adorned them with statuary and fountains. 
From the amphitheatre of seats one may have a lovely view of the 
spires and pinnacles of Florence, and the mass of sunlit trees on the 
green hills beyond the town. It is delightful to rest here for a 
moment, and under the shading cypress and pine breathe the fra- 
grant air that seems to blow fresh and blithe from Arcadia. 

The halls of the Uffizi galleries are more numerous than those 
of the Pitti, and offer a wider survey of the various schools of 
painting. The pictures which the two great palaces contain, un- 
questionably form the greatest collection of paintings of the Italian 
schools of art in the world. In the Uffizi palace are also to be 
found noted pieces of sculpture, an excellent collection of jewels 
and drawings, and valuable libraries rich in association and intrinsic 
worth. 

The Tuscan school of art is represented, among other works, 
by the lovely “ Coronation of our Lady ” of Lorenzo Monaco, monk 
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of the Angeli in Florence; by the exquisite masterpiece of Fra 
Angelico, the “Coronation of the Virgin,” and by his famous 
altar pieces; by the beautiful “‘ Madonna ” of Fra Filippo Lippi, his 
only picture in the entire gallery; by the “ Madonna of the Mag- 
nificat ” of Botticelli; by the well-faded “ Adoration of the Magi” 
of Leonardo da Vinci; by the lovely “ Annunciation” of Ver- 
rocchio, once thought to be Leonardo’s, too; by the “ Adoration of 
the Child” of Fra Bartolommeo; and by the “ Holy Family ” of 
Michelangelo, one of the two pictures he painted outside of Rome. 
When we come to a contemplation of the Umbrian school, we 
shall find it well messaged by the work of Perugino, its greatest 
master, save Raphael, who really was of Rome. Perugino has 
four pictures here, three portraits, and the “ Madonna and Child ” 
in the octagonal Tribuna. His pupil Raphael has the “ Madonna 
del Cardellino ” and a replica of the portrait of Julius the Second, 
which is in the Pitti palace. The religion and mystic sweetness 
of soul that Umbria ever exhales is evident in the altar piece of 
Gentile da Fabriano, and in the beauteous colored panels of the 
“ Annunciation ” of Melozzo da Forli. 
Titian, to be sure, is the great master of the Venetian school, 
and in the Uffizi galleries he may be seen to advantage, though a 
larger number of his pictures are in the Pitti halls. The portraits 
of Eleonora Gonzaga and Francesco-Maria della Rovere, Duke and 
Duchess of Urbino, and of Bishop Beccadelli, are typical of his 
better work. His friend Giorgione is remembered here by his 
rare portrait of the ‘ Knight of Malta.” The teacher of these two, 
Giovanni Bellini, one of the earlier masters of the Venetian school, 
is represented by one of the finest works of the Quattrocento, the 
allegorical grouping in which our Lady rests beside a lagoon, 
with the several saints near by in the wondrous landscape. 
Siena and her school offer the magnificent “ Annunciation ” 
of Simone Martini, one of the most beautiful and most graceful 
of all religious paintings. The Northern schools are seen in the 
marvelous triptych consisting of the “ Three Kings,” the “ Pre- 
sentation,” and the “ Ascension,” and in the “ Madonna and Child 
among the Flowers,” both ‘by Mantegna; and in the “ Madonna and 
Child with Angels ” and the “ Repose in Egypt” by Correggio. 
Obviously enough these are but a choice few of the Uffizi 
pictures; many others will share the hours and days you will wish 
to bestow upon the vast collection founded by the Medici in the 
palace which Vasari, the historian of Italian painters, built for 
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Cosimo the First. Then when you are rested in mind from the 
patient and lovable work of dreaming the dreams of these artist- 
poets, you will go over some day to the Academia di Belle Arti, 
once St. Matthew’s Hospital, near the Piazza San Marco. 

In the Academia there are few paintings of highest merit, but 
an excellent idea of the earlier work may be gained here, the evolu- 
tion of the art of the Florentine school through Giotto onward. 
Gentile da Fabriano’s masterpiece, the lovely “Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” is in this gallery, and Fra Angelico’s wonderful “Last 
Judgment ;” and an exquisite “ Adoration” by Ghirlandajo. Bot- 
ticelli is represented by several pictures, one of which, the “ Prima- 
vera,” seems to sing the pagan Hellenism of tle new-come Ren- 
aissance. More interesting than any of the paintings one will find 
Michelangelo’s gigantic “ David,” which once stood near the gate 
of the Palazzo Vecchio, a position the sculptor himself chose for 
his work. 

It is in the Bargello, that castellated structure built in 1265 
for the Capitano del Populo, and later the palace of the Podesta, 
that Michelangelo once more is seen as the matchless sculptor. 
Such he discloses himself in the drowsy dream-poise of the “ Bac- 
chus,” no less than in the calm strength and beauty of the relief of 
the “ Holy Family.” Here, too, his great predecessor, Donatello, 
expresses in marble and bronze and terra cotta the genius that 
Phidias passed on over the bridge of the years. Better than else- 
where in the world may his works be studied here, for there 
are ten of his creations in the Bargello, beside a great many casts 
of his statues that rest in other cities. The “ Marzocco” is in 
this museum, the fantastic lion that used to stand in front of the 
Palazzo Vecchio; the youthful figure of John the Baptist, with the 
rapt, half-melancholy, half-pondering expression which bodies forth 
the soul-beauty of him whose voice was crying in the wilderness; 
the beautiful terra cotta bust of Nicola da Ozzano; and the marble 
“Saint George.” Probably his best work is this statue of the 
dragon slayer, with all the faith and fire and fearlessness of the 
hero caught in the chiselled stone. As one looks upon the lively 
figure, one can understand why Michelangelo whispered to it, as 
he stopped to admire, the command, “ March.” 

The wonderful sweetness of the work of Luca della Robbia 
and his nephew Andrea, and the other exponents of their peculiar 
school, is to be won here by all who will. The lovely terra cotta 
conceptions, flowering in blue and white, like precious fleurs-de-lis, 
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are blossomed forth in the exquisite perfection of many a Madonna 
and Annunciation. 

Another sculptor beside Michelangelo and Donatello and the 
Robbia family you may study in the Bargello. It is Andrea Ver- 
rocchio, one of the greatest masters of the second half of the 
fifteenth century. A pupil, perhaps, of Donatello, he, too, has 
chosen to be known as a maker of a “ David,” a superb figure stand- 
ing in the calm consciousness of strength over the slain giant at 
his feet. Willingly one will also admire his bust of Monna Vanna 
degli Albizzi, one of the most beautiful sculptures of the whole 
Renaissance. 

Florence is brimful of the art of the Renaissance and the 
years before. One can never reach an end to the maze of bronze 
and marble and wild-flower terra cotta. But one needs frequent 
withdrawals from the joyful study of the galleries to avoid the 
weariness that knows no value in anything save laughing waters 
and the blue sky. Driving through the fair Cascine gardens will 
afford one delightful afternoons, when the shadows are stretching 
out and the sun lets one look upon its face while it makes ready 
to say its arrivederci. Here where once the dairy farm of the 
grand dukes extended, it is pleasant to feel the cooling air wafted 
through the ilex and pine. As one enjoys the quiet life of the 
green fields near by, and the scenes of beauty that lie onward toward 
Bellosguardo, the thoughts of the great men come flooding back. 
Cimabue is no misty figure in mythland, Mino da Fiesole seems 
quite alive, Orcagna is more than a sounding echo from the past. 

Probably on more than one afternoon you will drive up to the 
hill of San Miniato by the Viale dei Colli, which begins at the Porta 
Romana near the Boboli Gardens. Nothing more charming can be 
wished for than this enchanting road, winding gracefully through 
gardens of red and white roses, amid bordering masses of magnolia 
and laurel, between tall and green-waving planes and elms, with the 
afternoon drowsy from the delicious odors that drench the air, 
and tuneful with the joyous humming of the bees and the trilling 
speech of the little yellow-breasted birds. Soon you come close 
to the city fortification that Michelangelo laid out in 1529, and, 
within its protection, the great church of San Miniato. 

The church of San Miniato is a fine old edifice of lovely 
marble, built in the eleventh century in commemoration of a saint 
who suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Decius in the mid- 
third century. It is an interesting chapter that Villani writes in 
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the Crénica, of the seeking out of the hermit Miniato by the 
emperor, who was then at Florence. Miniato, it seems, was living 
in solitude among the quiet shelter of the trees of Arisbotto di 
Firenze, a wood behind the site of the present church. He had 
left his kingdom in Armenia for this humble position in Christ’s 
service, and was happy in the prayerful heights above the Arno. 
But Decius offered the one-time prince gifts of great value to allure 
him to the old ways: no gifts could win over the loyal hermit. 
So the thoroughgoing Decius offered him instead the torments 
which Roman persecution had devised; and in the end Miniato 
was beheaded. But by a miracle, as the legend runs, the martyr 
replaced the head upon his trunk and ascended the hill, where 
the bodies of many martyrs lay ‘buried. When he had reached 
the place where his church now stands, he gave up his soul to 
God. A little church was soon built in his honor, but it was many 
centuries afterward that the great church was erected, which now 
is so noble and venerable to look upon. 

Indeed the church of San Miniato is the most beautiful of the 
Tuscan-Romanesque churches remaining in Florence, and within its 
peaceful walls are precious memorials of the old-time art. Among 
them is Rossellino’s masterpiece, that exquisite tomb of the youth- 
ful Cardinal Jacopo of Portugal. Many an old Florentine has wor- 
shipped in this temple, and as one walks down the broad nave, one 
can almost fancy Brunetto Latini’s immortal pupil kneeling near 
one of the ancient pillars, rapt in visions of paradise. 

When you leave the tranquil aisles and their paling frescoes, 
and emerge again into the air, it is to see a Campo Santo along 
the terraces, a city of the dead rising in ghostly array of stately 
marble tombs and humble graves not less impressive in their simple 
adornments. Flowers are growing beside the pathways, and amid 
the white crosses over the graves roses and ferns may be seen, the 
quiet offerings a loving hand has given to those who rest here in 
the pleasant dreams of eternity. It is all very beautiful and calm 
and peaceful. As you walk amid the tombs and read the names 
here and there, you think Florence has chosen well when she grants 
this fair hill to her children as one by one they go back to the 
mother of all. 

Standing on the church terrace, you turn from thoughts of 
frail mortality to the serene life of the wonderful maiden city be- 
neath you. For lovely Florence is down in the valley, sweet and 
delicate and ever young, blossoming like a sun-favored flower- 
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garden, and perfect in the exquisite harmony of her growing ver- 
dure. Circling the vale of beauty extend the olive-green crests 
of the Tuscan Apennines, with the Carrara hills a misty purple- 
blue, and the villas of Milton’s Fiesole smiling happily over the 
way. In the midst of the fragile fairy city the slow-flowing Arno 
moves westward, burning a long golden gleam across the summer 
afternoon. The bower of the Palazzo Vecchio, the Campanile of 
Giotto, and the world-famed dome of Brunelleschi rise above all 
else in the valley, but you can see the spire of Santa Croce, too, 
and many another palace and pinnacle glorified in the bright sun, 
and shining full worthy of the princess city at your feet. The 
shadows are closing in from the foothills, and so before evening 
falls you will leave the quiet terrace and go down the hill into 
the town. You will cross the river by the Ponte Vecchio, the old 
bridge with the little shops bordering its memory-laden pathway, 
and onward you will hasten along the Lung’ Arno to the welcome 
of home. 

So, indeed, we once came from San Miniato on the evening 
before we left Florence. When late night came, and it was time 
to enter slumberland, we could not banish our day wanderings 
from our minds, but all our Florentine days wished most eagerly 
to mingle with the full-lived days of old, and the visions of the 
past came trooping by, like a gaily-colored procession, with fan- 
tastic banners and blue and green and crimson lights alluring us 
to gladsome watching. All of Florence’s great citizens woke 
to life under the spell of imagination, and we could see them all, 
with never a son or foster-child missing from the resurrected com- 
pany. Donatello, Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, Leonardo da Vinci, Luca 
della Robbia, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Galileo, Vespucci—but a leg- 
ion of mighty Czsar would scarce enroll them all. Infinitely easier 
were little Pippa’s counting that sunlit day in Asolo. It is as if 
the guardian spirit of Florence should gently drop into a silver 
bowl a rose for every one of the city’s distinguished children, red 
roses and white and yellow and sunset pink, such as blossom on 
the hills of Fiesole, until the broad-brimmed vase heaps high, and 
the circling lips overflow, and nothing but roses can be seen all 
about. For even so are the sons of old Florence, even as this the 
fair city overflows with the famed flowers of her own bloom. 

So the fairy-host in the darkness will weave their fragile 
tapestry. In the twilight middle way between wakeful dreaming 
and dreamful sleep, I saw Cellini at night near his furnace while 
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the fire’s gleam shadowed him on the wall, and I watched the tense, 
grave face bidding encouragement until soon the artist-joy leaped 
to his eyes as the mold filled and his “ Perseus ” was coming right. 
My soul traveled down a winding lane, and met some Donatello 
coming home in the near-morn from a night’s loving toil in the 
atelier. And farther on I passed a poor artisan with the coat of 
a peasant and the soul of a genius, stealing his way through the 
shadows, while he jealously clasped the silver goblet on which he 
had wreathed.a Medici crest. I could see, as I projected myself into 
the pulsing days of the Renaissance, the lights glowing at a stately 
palace window, where a pallid scholar was patiently transcribing 
a treasured copy of the Phedo for Cosimo de’ Medici. I could 
see the never-wearying Villani writing his voluminous chronicles 
in the house on the Via Giraldi. I could see Dante smiling and 
glad in the old house on the Via San Martino, in the days of the 
“ vita nuova,” and the child Beatrice, crimson-clad and beautiful and 
sweet at the May-day festa within the Portinari grounds. I be- 
held up at old San Marco monastery a gentle Fra Angelico pray- 
ing at night in a lonely cell, and waiting the dawn that would once 
again call his frescoed dream-paintings to life. 

Then I would seem to be standing on Taddeo Galdi’s Ponte 
Vecchio, looking into the Arno, where every shadow falling from 
the arches and shops gathers a pensive memory of the goldsmiths 
of old, and the glassworkers and the weavers of lace and the 
venders of precious gems; and not least of all, a memory of young 
Buondelmonte, whose death near the statue of Mars brought the 
memorable struggle which rent Florence in twain. Traveling in 
spirit across the bridge, I would see near the Pitti palace the win- 
dows of Casa Guidi, where the author of Aurora Leigh lived 
so many years, and died in 1861. My imagination would now 
carry me through the roll of all the foreign wooers of the Muses’ 
flame, who came to Florence and loved her and lived within 
her hill-cinctured welcome: Montaigne, Milton, Gray; Smollett, 
Samuel Rogers, Shelley, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt; Browning, Ruskin, 
Landor, George Eliot; Charles Lever, Dickens, Mrs. Trollope, 
Arthur Hugh Clough; Cooper, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Mark Twain, and many more beside. 

Though I was asleep now, Florence, the beautiful, would not 
leave me, and my slumbers were sweetly colored by the roseate 
thoughts of the day. Still the mural portrait of Dante in the Bar- 
gello would come into my visions,.and the “ Winged Mercury ” of 
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Giovanni da Bologna, and that perfect Gothic shrine Orcagna 
made in the church of Or San Michéle, and the “ Madonna della 
Cintola ” in her oval mandorla, sculptured above the north door of 
the Duomo, and the fresh young faces of the singing boys on the 
Cantorie of Donatello and Luca della Robbia in the Opera del 
Duomo, and the sweet baby eyes of the little Child in the “ Ma- 
donna della Sedia ” of the Pitti gallery. Then the peaceful dreams 
would float away, and there would flash before me the throng of 
imperial Ghibellines shouting their defiance to the Guelphs, while 
frighted mothers hurried their children within doors and out of 
the battle’s tide. Now the scene would suddenly shift to the brooks 
of Vallombrosa, where the monastic hospitality of olden days was 
suppressed by an unwise Sardinian government; and onward to- 
ward the plain of Campaldino, where Dante saw the Guelphs defeat 
their rivals; and to La Vernia, that still speaks to one of the 
“Fioretti”’ of Saint Francis, where the spirit of Il Poverello 
hovers everywhere, where Franciscan monks still sing compline 
and vespers and chant hymns in honor of the stigmata of their 
founder, while as in the seven centuries agone the violets and 
daffodils and primroses blossom forth, every one a fragrant symbol 
of the Assisian’s simple, unquestioning love of God. 

When the dawn came and the sun was beaming in joy, and we 
were ready to go, we went forth to say once more a farewell to 
the Duomo waiting in the Piazza. As I turned away, I could 
almost fancy Florence herself as an old cathedral, with its vast 
interior glorious and wonderful and mellow under the subdued 
morning light streaming in through the stained glass. Rarest 
tinting colored the sunbeams’ gleaming on the marvelous rose- 
window on the eastern face: the crimson of the Medici; the deep 
purple of Savonarola; the dark green of Dante; the heaven-blue 
of Raphael; the opalescent of Fra Angelico; the glowing gold of 
Cellini; the rich violet of Michelangelo; an old, old cathedral, 
with its soul’s memory reaching back into the long ago, and its 
heart beating strong and full for the days that are, and its loving 
voice calling out to the future ages as an inspiration and a symbol 
and a faith. 

From the fair flower city of the valley we went away, not 
as weary readers who would gladly close a well-studied book, 
but as those who would lingeringly whisper an au revoir to a dearest 
friend, and be tearful in the parting, as those who would remem- 
ber every loved smile and every tender glance of a gentle sister, 
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and be knightly to her wishes, as those who expect again to return 
and ask a welcome and a hand-clasp and the envied embrace of 

fond affection. As we drove down the quaint old avenues of © 
Florence, we passed a little shrine of the Madonna, before which a 
small boy was arranging some pretty flowers; we saw a happy- 
faced old lady, telling her beads at an open, vine-shaded window; 
we answered the kindly good-bye of a tiny Bice who sat near a 
wayside fountain. There was no garish blaze in the streets of 
Florence, but shadow met shadow in the peaceful lanes, and a sub- 
dued, tempered light overspread the pathway, like the soft, un- 
hurried, quiet afterglow of remembered genius and fulfillment. 





COIMBRA OF THE HILLS. 
BY THOMAS WALSH. 


As I came down from the Hill of Longing, 
The Hill of Longing and loneliness— . 
It seemed as though some sharp caress 

Of flowers would stay me with their thronging— 
So late I lingered on that hill, 
So sweet a sadness held my will. 


But the voice of the river breeze would call me: 
“Come down where the streams of singing are, 
Where poets’ tears, and sighs of far 
Old lovers as in waves befall me!” 
Till stole I down Coimbra’s heights 
From songs of youth, and casement lights. 


Then up the Hill of Meditation 
I turned me, bathed, and cooled, and healed— 
Until the moon afar revealed 

The peaks of my young desolation; 
Nor flower, nor thorn would stay me here— 
Yet a star comes out in every tear. 








THE SONG. 
BY T. B. REILLY. 


1S Peter turned the corner of the little crooked street 

that made a short cut to the railway station, he came 

to a momentary halt. Midway between the houses a 

man stood singing. The melody, sweet yet very sad, 

held Peter spellbound. He stepped nearer and stood 

listening. The singer suddenly turned full toward him. Peter 

drew back involuntarily. The man, though young, was cruelly 

maimed. His left arm was missing; he had lost an eye, and his 

face was horribly disfigured by scar tissue. As the song died away, 
Peter stepped forward and offered the young man a lira. 

“A thousand thanks, signore,” said the unfortunate. 

“That was a very sweet song,” remarked Peter. 

“Tt was my first composition, signore, for the cello.” 

“ Ah,” murmured Peter with sympathetic comprehension, and 
after a moment’s pause: “A very happy inspiration.” 

A painful memory flashed across the young man’s face, and 
he said slowly: “Signore will excuse me. I would rather not 
remember. I dare not.” 

“Oh!” returned Peter, and in his voice sounded a note of 
sincere apology. 

“T had thought to let it sleep here, signore,” said the man, 
striking his breast, “ but to-day until to-day, none, except 
the friend for whom it was written and myself, has ever heard it.” 

“Such songs are very rare,” said Peter, his interest aroused, 
“one should not let them die.” 

The young man shook his head, and then, with a note of poig- 
nant regret, remarked: “ Some things are best forgotten.” 

Peter, at a loss, stood silent. 

“Signore sees what I am,” said the man softly. “It hap- 
pened over there—in America—a railway accident.” 

“ Ah!” murmured Peter gently. 

“For two years—just like that ’—the man made a balancing 
gesture with his hand. 

Peter understood him to exemplify a wavering between life 
and death. 
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“Tt changed all—everything—my whole life. I—” 

And, suddenly breaking off, the man inclined his head toward 
Peter and with a precipitate, “ A thousand thanks, adieu,” moved 
quickly down the street. 

Peter, very curious, much puzzled, looked after the retreating 
figure for a moment or two, then went on toward the station. Ten 
minutes later he was seated in the express that was to take him 
across the blazing Campagna to the foothills of the distant moun- 
tains. From there an omnibus would bring him fifteen hundred 
feet up the slopes, and to the ancient highway that wound along 
the windy flanks of the hills southward to the sea. 

Peter was fulfilling a promise, long since made to himself, of 
a fortnight’s excursion on that historic roadway. His first day 
came to a close that evening, when, tired, dusty, and very hungry, 
he crossed the public square in the little village of Santa Lucia, 
and made for the entrance of what he conjectured would be his 
haven for the night. 

Peter entered the foreyard, and passed along the vine-covered 
pathway that was sweet with the smell of ripening grapes. In the 
garden proper, under the olive trees, were several tables and benches. 
Peter seated himself at one of the tables, and a moment later 
found himself looking up into the sharp eyes of an extremely 
business-like old woman. There was authority in her glance. Her 
attitude was a demand—a pefemptory challenge. This, to Peter, 
suggested several things; chiefly the suitability of mentioning his 
needs. He declared his wants. The woman stated her terms. 

A few minutes later, Peter, duly inducted into his room, laid 
hold of the accommodations to hand, refreshed himself, and then 
repaired to the garden. There, at a table under an old olive, he 
seated himself to await his much-desired dinner. He rolled a 
cigarette, leaned back, and, looking up through the sunlit leaves 
overhead, suddenly fell to thinking of the singer and his song. 

“Two years like that,” mused Peter, making a balancing 
motion with his hand. “ Imagine!” 

“ Suppose,” said Peter to himself, “ suppose such an accident 
had befallen me. I wonder if I’d have had the courage to sing. 
Poor chap! No doubt he had his dreams of a career, fame, hap- 
piness. And now everything is changed—labors, hopes, his whole 
life.” The notes of the song came back to him. “ A sweet song 
that,” said Peter. He was just on the point of humming the 
remembered strains when something happened. 
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She was coming down the pathway toward him. Peter, in- 
credulous, took her in with steady and admiring glance. And as 
she drew near he said softly: “Oh!” 

“ The wine, signore,” said the girl. 

“Oh, thank you,” returned Peter, smiling up at her. 

“‘ Signore would be English,” remarked the girl. 

“ American,” said Peter in a note of polite correction. 

“It’s the same,” she declared with an expressive shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“Not quite,” dissented Peter with a shake of his head, and 
added: “ What makes you think so?” 

“ Vincenzo once told me they were all the same,” she replied. 

Peter regarded her more critically. She was really handsome. 
Her dark beauty was striking. Her blue-black hair, wonderfully 
abundant, shimmered in the late afternoon sunlight. In her ears 
were fastened rings of old gold. Her cheeks were oval, olive, 
dusky, warm with the covert red of her race. Her lips were clean- 
cut and scarlet. But it was on her eyes that Peter dwelt longest. 
They were large and brown and very luminous. They were 
beautiful eyes. And just at present they were smiling down at 
him. 


” 


“ Your friend Vincenzo has seen a bit of the world, perhaps? ” 
conjectured Peter. 

“He has been to England, signore; he is in America now, 
but—” 

She broke off suddenly and stood looking across the garden. 

Peter, in spite of his emotions, managed to get two and two 
together. “‘Oh—o!” he returned. 

“Eh!” said the girl with another expressive shrug. ‘“ What 
is there in this land for one that has talent and wishes to get on in 
the world? Nothing!” 

“T dare say there aren’t many opportunities for a man of 
spirit,” agreed Peter. Then with a smile up at her pensive face: 
“Still, if I were Vincenzo—” 

“Yes?” she picked him up quickly, somewhat eagerly. 

“ Well,” concluded Peter with a polite inclination of the head, ° 
“T should find the world a dull place, and hurry home.” 

“Eh!” she threw out suddenly with an inimitable gesture. 
“When they are away, they quickly forget.” 

“It may occasionally fall out that way,” admitted Peter, “ but 


not where one’s friends are like Vincenzo’s.” 
VOL. XCVII.—40 
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She regarded him solemnly for a moment or two, then, with a 
smiling uplift of her eyebrows: “ You—like—me?” 

Peter, honestly confused, hesitated; then returned gallantly: 
“ But—of course.” 

She considered that confession a second, gazed steadily down 
at him, the red in her cheeks stirring, then slowly half-asserted, half- 
sought: “ You—think—I—am—very—pretty ? ” 

Peter may have been impressionable. But Peter was truthful. 
He turned, looked up into her disconcerting eyes and acknowledged: 
“ T—think—you—are—charming.” 

Again for a moment or two she gazed solemnly down at him. 

“ What perfectly beautiful eyes,” thought Peter. 

But she, with hands on hips, suddenly threw back her head and 
laughed mockingly at him. The laughter bubbled from her lips 
as notes tumbling from a mellow flute. The music took Peter’s 
inconsequence by storm. But the girl, with another change of 
mood, and with a note of reminiscence, naively informed him: 
“ Vincenzo said I should some day be the most beautiful woman in 
the world.” . 

“A truthful prophet,” said Peter, “and when he comes this 
way again—” 

“No!” she broke in quickly, shaking her head, as one facing 
the inevitable. 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” declared Peter encouragingly. ‘“‘ These 
little misunderstandings—”’ 

“There was no misunderstanding,” she interrupted. 

Peter looked up inquiringly. 

“ We—we were friends, nothing more,” she advised him with 
a shrug. And the next moment, “ Signore will excuse me.” And 
with a little bow toward Peter, she went up the garden path. 

Peter, turning in his seat, followed her retreating figure with a 
glance of curiosity, interest, wonder. 

Five minutes later she brought Peter his dinner, and, seating 
herself opposite, became the pleasing, if unconventional, observer 
of a young man making the most of a prodigious appetite. 

Peter, the first pangs of hunger appeased, looked up 
smiling. “Signore has travelled much?” asked the girl medi- 
tatively. 

“No,” replied Peter, setting to work on a dish of salad, “in 
fact, I’m a bit disappointed. I made less than twenty: but to- 
morrow—” 
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“ Signore does not understand,” interrupted the girl. “ Sig- 
nore has seen many countries, many people, many cities?” 

“Oh!” said Peter, carefully dropping some oil upon the crisp 
leaves before him, “that’s what you mean. Well, I think I’ve 
seen my share. But, it isn’t what it’s cracked up to be, you know.” 

“ Ah!” she returned musingly. “I should like to see all the 
countries of the world, all, all!” 

“Indeed,” said Peter between bites, for a salad neglected is 
a salad lost, “and suppose you did?” 

“ Eh!” she threw out with a gesture, “ I should then be happy. 
Poverty is a great burden.” 

“ Money is a greater,” advanced Peter. 

“T don’t believe it,” she dissented, shaking her head from 
side to side. 

“You may take my word for it,” said Peter. 

“ Mache!” she exclaimed sharply—with an emphasis, an ac- 
cent, a vigor. 

It was like a cuff on the cheek; an unexpected box across the 
ears. Peter’s complacency suffered a shock. For the moment, he 
sat silent, fascinated by her flashing eyes. 

“ Without money,” she announced feelingly, “ there is nothing, 
nothing.” 

“ Don’t you believe any such thing,” Peter warned her, rolling 
a cigarette, “the best things in life have nothing at all to do 
with money.” 

“ Signore is rich?” she asked. 

“ That’s no argument,” countered Peter. 

“Would he be willing to give up his wealth for existence 
in such a place as this? ” 

She glanced about her swiftly, scornfully. 

“ Well,” replied Peter amused, interested, “I don’t know— 
why not?” 

He glanced about him slowly, appreciatively. 

“No!” she cried with a disdainful toss of her head, “ signore 
would quickly regret the loss of his money.” 

“ That’s merely an assumption,” returned Peter. 

“No,” she said, “ that is the truth—the real truth.” 

And suddenly turning toward Peter she asked: “ Signore has 
seen many beautiful women?” 

Peter frowned, readjusted his thoughts, and then smilingly 
advised her: “ Not so many.” 
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She regarded him through half-closed eyes. And again Peter 
took in the attractive face, the beautiful eyes, the lips— 


severed lips, 
Parted with sugared breath, 


thought Peter, and he remarked: “They were what you might 
call beautiful by persuasion. The rose was a rose grown gray— 
and re-colored. They were beautiful with a difference.” 

“There must be many beautiful women in the world,” she 
mused reflectively. And after a moment’s pause: “ There must be 
many beautiful women in the signore’s country.” 

“Oh,” said Peter, a light dawning, “ well, I believe we’ve 
something of a reputation in that regard, but—” 

He paused a second and then, smilingly: “ Your friend, Vin- 
cenzo, is tolerably safe.” 

“He must be very rich by this time,”’ she advanced anxiously, 
and with a look at Peter as if for sympathetic comprehension. 

“Your fear is groundless,” said Peter with a wave of his hand. 

She stood frowning down at him. 

“Riches aren’t such a high card in the game over there,” 
went on Peter. 

“ Signore says things I do not understand,” she complained 
with reproachful patience. 

“Let us put it another way,” returned Peter, “this friend of 
yours, this Vincenzo, does he possess so magical a thing as a title? 
Is he, for instance, prince, duke, count or even plain commen- 
datore? ” 

“ Mache!” she threw out with a gesture,” he is none of those 
things; but—” 

She looked up through the vines a second. 

“He is very handsome,” she answered; then sighed and 
softly concluded: ‘He was the most beautiful man in all the 
province.” 

“ That’s nothing,” said Peter, “ good looks won’t carry him 
far in the present state of the market. He’ll return, never fear.” 

She stood shaking her head. 

“Men,” Peter informed her, “are hard to get started. Be- 
sides you must make allowances. Don’t let a few months absence 
worry you.” 

“Months!” she exclaimed. But from the note in her voice, 
the light in her eyes, her meaning was unmistakable. 
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“ But,” said Peter, “ you wouldn’t marry a man solely because 
he was handsome? ” 

She stared at him a moment. Her dark eyes searched him 
through and through. 

“ Would the signore marry an ugly woman? ” 

“ That’s not a fair question,” objected Peter. “ The point in 
discussion is not one of masculine folly, but one of womanly 
wisdom.” 

She looked at him, frowning, uncertain. 

“ Nevertheless,” went on Peter, “I dare say that given an 
ugly woman with wit and wealth and a lovely creature with 
neither—” He paused a second, then smiling up at her: “ Well, 
what do you think?” 

“T don’t know what the signore is talking about,” she replied 
with a shrug. Then with a toss of her head, her eyes flashing: 
“The man that marries me must be handsome. He must be rich. 
He must be able and willing to take me everywhere; show me all 
the wonderful places and beautiful cities of the world. 

She made a gesture toward the regions beyond the gar- 
den. “ He must show me what it is to live; to go where I wish; 
to have what I will; do what I please!” 

“ But,” argued Peter, marvelling at the outburst, “ what good 
would all that do you? You'd find it the dullest sort of work. 
You’d tire of it in less than no time. Why—why you’d give any- 
thing to get back again to this little sheltered paradise.” 

“ Never! ” she exclaimed passionately, getting to her feet. 

Peter looked up at her. “ What a little dramatic beauty she 
is;” he said to himself, “all fire and ice; aloes and honey.” But 
aloud: “ Do you know what I think?” 

“ Tell me,” she demanded, gazing down at him with something 
of a challenge in her dark eyes. 

“T don’t believe you really care two cents about riches.” 

She drew back in an attitude of derision. Her eyes flashed. 
And, with a sudden toss of her head, she laughed scornfully at him. 
And before Peter could make reply, she had called out: 
“Good-evening, signorino,” and was on her way up the gar- 
den walk. 

“ Huh!” said Peter to himself. 

That “ signorino” had shocked his sense of the fitness of 
things. For Peter was two and thirty—a very seasonable age. 

Ten minutes later, he sighed and got to his feet. The day had 
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come toaclose. The sun was behind the mountains. There was a 
chill in the air. The garden was gray and very quiet. 

“ It’s positively lonesome,” mused Peter, looking up the garden 
path. 

He went slowly up to his room, drew a chair to the window, 
and sat looking out across the valley. On the dark flank of the 
distant mountains, he could make out the village of San Marco— 
a patchwork of wonderful silver grays. Suddenly he gave a start. 
Someone was singing. He leaned forward and looked down into 
the garden. It was the girl. 

The melody, sweet yet very sad, drifted up through the vines. 
Peter found himself humming the music softly to himself. It was 
a sweet song. He had heard it once before—in the hot city, miles 
away to the west. 

As the song died away in plaintive minors, Peter sat thinking. 
A few moments later he gave another start, and again looked down 
into the garden. He could just make out the form of the girl sitting 
on a bench under the grape arbor. She was sobbing. For the 
briefest of moments Peter had a startlingly vivid glimpse of a little 
crooked street, and of a young man who was saying with a note 
of poignant regret: ‘“‘ Some things are best forgotten.” 

“ Nonsense,” murmured Peter. 

He stared frowningly out into the deepening dusk, thinking, 
wondering. And then he remembered. 

“ Until to-day, none, except the friend for whom it was written 
and myself, has ever heard it.” 











BERGSON AND THE DIVINE FECUNDITY. 
BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


SINCE everything in the philosophy of change is up- 

: yl side down, so we must examine the first cause last. 

We have seen the creative evolution in its flux, 

we have gathered that it can only be caught during 

© — flashes of intuition, we have understood that its 

direction is determined neither by mechanical forces nor intellectual 

motives, and we have tried to apprehend how the whole process 

could happen without any preconceived plan. We come now to 

examine the actual principle itself which is supposed to do all 
these things. 

Of course we intend to use our intelligence in our inquiry. It 
is needful to make this remark, because M. Bergson rather postu- 
lates that we shall not do so. “ Everything,” he says, “is obscure 
in the idea of creation if we think of things which are created, 
and a thing which creates, as we habitually do, as the understanding 
cannot help doing.”* 

That is just what the hatter said. 

“If you knew Time as well as I do,” said the hatter, “ you 
wouldn’t talk about wasting i#. It’s him.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Alice. 

“Of course you don’t,” the hatter said, tossing his head con- 
temptuously.} 

If the new god Chronos is not intelligible, then it was silly 
to write a book describing him. If we cannot make him intelligible, 
we can at least show where he is unintelligible. 

Our first point of inquiry will be to see how far the god 
Time involves a dualist or a monist universe. In our first articlet 
we said that M. Bergson professed to be a dualist. We now 
venture to declare that, in spite of what he says, and in spite 
of what his disciples may say, he is a radical monist. 

Monism§ is a term invented by Wolff to designate any philos- 
ophy which recognizes in the whole sphere of existence only one 


*Creative Evolution, p. 261. tAlice in Wonderland, p. 84. 

tTHe CatrHotic Wortp, January, 1913, p. 435. 

§For a full treatment of this subject see: Der Monismus und Seine Philo- 
sophische Grundlagen, von Friedrich Klimke, S.J., Freiburg: Herder. 
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(uévos) kind of being. This kind of being may be either matter 
or spirit. If the one substance be regarded as matter, then 
the monism is called materialist; if spirit, then it is called 
spiritualist. Spiritualist monism may be either intellectualist, vol- 
untarist or transcendental. A philosophy which teaches that there 
are two distinct kinds of being is known as dualist (gy, two). 
If the monism is spiritualist, it will include God, and thus will be 
pantheistic. If it is materialist, it will exclude God, and thus will 
be atheistic. 

At first sight there would seem to be in the system of M. Berg- 
son two kinds of being, ascending life and descending matter. 
The ascending life is variously spoken of as “ consciousness,” 
“ super-consciousness,” “ duration,” “ vital push,” “ choice,” “ free- 
dom,” “ intuition,” “ will.” It is never defined because it is seen 
only by intuition, and so cannot be defined. From what we have 
observed, however, of its action and functions, we may describe 
it as a conscious vital push which sees intuitively, and which wills 
according to the exigencies of creation. 

Whatever else this force is or is not, it is original in the strict- 
est sense of the word. However incoherent the statement may 
seem, we are bound to say that in the system of M. Bergson 
this force creates itself. All at once, in the twinkling of an eye, 
with no sound of trumpet to herald its coming, nay, with no eye 
to twinkle upon it, it begins.* 

Again, this life which starts itself and intensifies itself also 
bifurcates itself. The division into animal and vegetable lines, into 
the lines of instinct and reason, are due to two causes which life 
bears within itself. As to the cause of these causes, well it 
simply began at the given centre at which life began.; 

Here, be it noticed, we find matter already in existence, and 
exercising its function of modifying life. But whence did the 
matter come? Did it start of itself from some given centre? 
In order to find out the genesis of matter, we must recall the whole 
of the Bergsonian doctrine of time, space, intuition, and intellect. 
Then we shall see that this descending matter is but the inversion 
of ascending force. 

First let us make a number of efforts at intuition. Each 
glimpse will give us a sight of the extra-spatial. Then as each 
glimpse fades away, the extra-spatial will be observed to degrade 
itself into spatiality. This will be all the more evident to us in 

*Creative Evolution, p. 27. tibid., pp. 103, 104. 
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proportion to the strain we put upon ourselves. Let us make our- 
selves self-conscious in the highest possible degree. Then we shall 
feel ourselves, as it were, outside space, and right in the midst of 
the fluid “ now.” 

But then let us relax ourselves and fall back little by little. 
Then we shall feel that we are in the solid flesh after all, and 
that what was an indivisible flux has become a divisible extension. 
“We have an extension of the self into recollections that are 
fixed and external to one another, in place of the tension it pos- 
sessed as an indivisible active will.”* 

Our consciousness in this way shows us the direction of the 
movement. But it is not able to follow the whole course of the 
movement. Our intellect sees matter whilst our intuition sees life. 
And as our consciousness assumes now the form of intuition, and 
now the form of intellect, we recognize that we hold two ends 
of a chain, though we do not succeed in seizing the intervening 
links. 

Philosophy, that is, intuition, has not yet become completely 
conscious of itself. But, since it is in a process of evolution, 
it may eventually come to see matter in its actual genesis. For 
the present, however, we may infer, by comparing our intuitional 
views with our intellectual views, that matter is but the inversion 
of life. 

Physics has hitherto done its duty in pushing matter in the 
direction of spatiality. But metaphysics has been on the wrong 
track in simply treading in the footsteps of physics. It was a 
chimerical hope to expect to be able to go further in the same 
direction. It should have recognized that the direction of intuition 
is the very opposite to that of intellect. The task of metaphysics 
should be 


to remount the incline which physics descends, to bring back 
matter to its origins, and to build up progressively a cos- 
mology which would be, so to speak, a reversed psychology. 
All that which seems positive to the physicist and to the geo- 
metrician would become, from this new point of view, an inter- 
ruption or inversion of the true positivity, which would have 
to be defined in psychological terms.} 


Now if matter is but the inversion of spirit, if metaphysics 
is but the inversion of physics, and cosmology of psychology, 


*Creative Evolution, p. 219. tIbid. 
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then obviously there is but one radical kind of being. M. Berg- 
son’s observations are shrewd enough to show him the great differ- 
ence between body and spirit. On the surface then he is a dualist. 
But he has to make this doctrine square with the doctrine of 
change. He has to account for the origin of that which is inert. 
So he makes matter the inversion of life. He begins as a dualist, 
but ends as a monist. 

Doubtless this idea of matter being but the inversion of life, 
will not commend itself as being clear and coherent in itself. In- 
deed, M. Bergson warns us that here we are entering the most 
obscure regions of metaphysics. Let us decline, however, to be 
hoodwinked. If M. Bergson is going to take us from the known to 
the unknown, he must satisfy us as to the stepping-stones. He 
must not ask us to step out on to soft ooze, or into the dark, pre- 
suming that it will be all right. Observe then a few of his nebu- 
losities. 


This long analysis (i. e., of the ideas of order and disorder) 
was necessary to show how the real can pass from tension to 
extension, and from freedom to mechanical necessity by way of 
inversion We must now examine more closely the inver- 
sion whose consequences we have just described. What then 
is the principle that has only to let go its tension—we may say 
to detend—in order to extend, the interruption of the cause here 
being equivalent to a reversal of the effect? For the want of a 
better word we have to call it consciousness. But we do not 
mean the narrowed consciousness that functions in each of us. 
Our own consciousness is the consciousness of a certain living 
being, placed in a certain point of space; and though it does 
indeed move in the same direction as its principle, it is con- 
tinually drawn the opposite way, obliged, though it goes for- 
ward, to look behind. This retrospective vision is, as we have 
shown, the natural function of the intellect, and consequently 
of distinct consciousness.* 


This is one of the most luminous passages we can find. We 
venture to interpret it as follows: Consciousness stretches itself 
as far as possible. Then it lets go. Or again, first it concen- 
trates itself on itself for a living active moment. Then it allows 
itself to be distracted. Thus the stretching or concentrating makes 
tension. The letting go or dissipation makes detension. When 
the detending has finished extension is the result. Consciousness 


*Creative Evolution, p. 250. 
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detends in order to extend. But only life can stretch itself or 
concentrate itself. And since matter is found already extended, 
we presume that it has arrived through the detension of life. 
Hence we see that matter has its origin in life. If that is not 
clear, pray listen again: 








Is it extension in general that we are considering in abstracto? 
Extension, we said, appears only as a tension which is inter- 
rupted. Or, are we considering the concrete reality that fills 
this extension? The order which reigns there, and which is 
manifested by the laws of nature, is an order which must 
be born of itself when the inverse order is suppressed; a de- 
tension of the will would produce precisely this suppression. 

Lastly, we find that the direction which this reality takes, 
suggests to us the idea of a thing unmaking itself; such, no i 
doubt, is one of the essential characters of materiality. What R 
conclusion are we to draw from all this, if not that the process e 
by which this thing makes itself is directed in a contrary way 
to that of physical processes, and that it is, therefore, by its 
very definition, immaterial ? 

The vision we have of the material world is that of a weight 
which falls: no image drawn from matter, properly so-called, 
will ever give us the idea of weight rising...... All our analyses 
show us, in life, an effort to remount the incline that matter 
descends. In that they reveal to us the possibility, the necessity 
even of a process the inverse of materiality, creative of matter 
by its interruption alone.* 

























For the present let us suspend our judgment as to. the co- 
herence of this idea of inversion. Let us suppose that the inter- 
ruption of the stream of life creates matter. Let us grant that 
the words represent a validly logical process, and not a mere jumble 
of ideas. Then the point we have undertaken to make is estab- 
lished. If matter is but the inversion of spirit, then both are 
ultimately one and the same thing, and M. Bergson, whilst nomin- 
ally a dualist, is radically a monist. “‘ Intellect and matter,” he says, 
“have progressively adapted themselves one to the other in order to 
attain at last a common form. This adaptation has, moreover, 
been brought about quite naturally, because it is the same inversion 
of the same movement which creates at once the intellectuality 
of mind and the materiality of things.” + 
















tlbid., p. 217. 





*Creative Evolution, pp. 258, 259. 
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This unification of the universe turns M. Bergson into a poet. 
Listen to his dithyramb: 


Thus to the eyes of a philosophy that attempts to re-absorb 
intellect in intuition, many difficulties vanish or become light. 
But such a doctrine does not only facilitate speculation; it 
gives us also more power to act and to live. For, with it, 
we feel ourselves no longer isolated in humanity, humanity 
no longer seems isolated in the nature that it dominates. As 
the smallest grain of dust is bound up with our entire solar 
system, drawn along with it in that undivided movement of 
descent which is materiality itself, so all organized beings, from 
the humblest to the highest, from the first origins of life to the 
time in which we are, and in all places as in all times, do but 
evidence a single impulsion, the inverse of the movement of 
matter, and in itself indivisible. All the living hold together, 
and all yield to the same tremendous push.* 


Next we may note the incoherence of this new notion of 
inversion. An original impulse first starts off. But how does it 
turn back upon itself? Whence does it derive a direction antagonis- 
tic to itself? How can the very contradiction of a force spring from 
that force? How can descent be produced by ascent? Granting, 
in a word, that the vital push has certain potentialities, whence 
does it derive the principle by which these potentialities are act- 
uated? Until these questions are answered, the whole concept 
must be written off as fraught with inconsistency and self-con- 
tradiction. 

Or again, we may note a vicious circle in the process. In 
order that life may ascend, it is supposed to require matter to 
enable it to do so. Its ascent is a march of conquest. Matter 
is wanted to provide life with problems, the solution of which 
constitutes creative evolution. But in order that matter may 
be thus placed at the service of life, life must first. ascend and 
become inverted. The ladder is upstairs. How shall we get it 
down? Here is a lacuna in the philosophy of change. The polite 
thing is just to peep at it, and then cover it over again with abund- 
ance of flowers which M. Bergson provides for us. 

We have already seen, in our study of finalism, that no evo- 
lution could possibly have been set in motion without some in- 
telligent direction. But something more is required than mere 
aim. The arrow does not fly off to the target by reason of its own 


*Creative Evolution, p. 285. 
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self-propulsion. Motion presupposes a motor. So also is it with 
this vital push. Who started it pushing? Who pressed the button 
for such a wonderful system of change-ringing? 

Both the principle of identity and the principle of causality 
are here skipped over as if they did not matter. But they do 
matter. We must write them down again, else we may be beguiled 
from the path of common sense. A thing is what it is as long as 
it is what it is, and so long as it is what it is, it is not something 
else. That means that amcebas do not of themselves change their 
essence and merge into monkeys. An amceba is always an amceba, 
and a monkey is always a monkey. Further, every effect must 
have a cause. But every change is an effect. Therefore, every 
change must have a cause. 

Most especially are these principles applicable to the changes 
in creative evolution. Here invariably the changes are from some- 
thing less to something greater. They involve the extremely active 
conditions of intuition and freedom. Their glory is that by them 
are created absolutely new forms, unforeseen and unforeseeable. 
Whence come all these potentialities and activities? What makes 
instinct develop so astonishingly in the line of bees? What makes 
intelligence appear rather in the line of man? What holds back 
the mollusc with its splendid eyesight from entering into com- 
petition with man? 

Evidently these questions have troubled M. Bergson. He 
speaks of the “ torturing problems ” to which the idea of “ nothing ” 
gives rise. Eventually he dares to admit that there is some great 
Principle at the bottom of the universe. 


Whence comes it [he asks], and how can it be understood 
that anything exists? Even here in the present work, when 
matter has been defined as a kind of descent, this descent as 
the interruption of a rise, this rise itself as a growth, when 
finally a Principle of creation has been put at the base of 
things, the same question springs up: How—why does this 
principle exist rather than nothing? 


The answer to this question would be simple enough if M. 
Bergson had not poisoned the wells of knowledge. By willfully 
suppressing the concept of “ being ” and substituting the concept of 
“becoming,” he has blinded himself to that most obvious and 
primary truth, that a thing is what it is as long as it is what it is, 
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the truth known as the principle of identity. Consequently he has 
cut himself off from that Being Who is essentially being. He 
has no place for being which exists of itself in one eternal and 
unchanging present. Having burnt his boats, he has destroyed his 
only chance of escape. Hence he is in this predicament: he must 
create a God according to his own image and likeness. 

On the one hand he allows himself to speak of his God as 
“a centre from which worlds shoot out like rockets in a fire- 
works display.”* But on the other hand, he says that he “ does 
not present this centre as a thing, but as a continuity of shooting 
out. God, thus defined, has nothing of the already made; He is 
unceasing life, action, freedom.”+ In other words his God is 
the God of Change, not the unchangeable God; the God of Time, 
not the God of Eternity. 

M. Bergson has a number of names for this God, each more 
or less descriptive. First we may consider the great Principle 
as Time. That would be all very well if we used the word as a 
metaphor. Time, for instance, can heal a broken heart. But putting 
metaphor aside, we cannot think of Time as creating anything at 
all. It is not even an active principle. It is merely an effect, 
the measurement of motion. 

Or again, we may consider the Principle as Duration (la 
durée). If I have endured from my birth until now, again, that 
is an effect, not a cause. If the creative Principle is to produce 
anything at all, it must at least produce existence. But duration 
presupposes existence. I must actually be in existence in order to 
continue in existence. To say that duration is the creative prin- 
ciple of existence, is to say that the effect is the cause of the cause. 

Then we may regard the Principle as a vital push. But a push 
supposes a pusher. There can be no action without an agent. 
Action without an agent would be a very useful commodity in 
business. There is a fortune awaiting the man who will discover it. 
It will drive steam engines without steam and electrical engines 
without electricity. But where will you find it? It is as elusive 
as a snark. You may seek it with thimbles, with care, with 
smiles, with forks, with hope, and with soap, and even then every 
time you put your finger on it you will find it not there. Why? 
Because self-creation is an incoherent idea. And if it cannot exist 
as a concept of the mind, a fortiori it cannot exist in the world of 
reality. 


*Creative Evolution, p. 262. tlbid. 
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No one gives what he has not got. Therefore, no one can 
give existence who does not already possess it. The very notion 
of creation postulates a Creator. 

Let us, however, for the sake of argument, grant that there is 
a pure Becoming which creates the things which we see, our- 
selves included. Even then the ultimate question would be still 
unanswered, for pure Becoming could never be a First Cause. 
M. Bergson, indeed, admits and claims that the pure Becoming 
possesses some perfections, and is devoid of others. It is partly in 
actuality and partly in potentiality. Being possessed of this double 
quality, it necessarily presupposes a pure actuality. An absolutely 
first cause must be one that is actuated to every possible per- 
fection. 

Here we are at the very foundation of philosophy. We must 
begin with axioms. We submit the following as self-evident: 

A thing is perfect in so far as it is in actuality; it is imperfect, 
however, in so far as it is in potentiality. 

An altogether pure actuality is altogether perfect. 

A potentiality, as such, can never reduce itself to actuality, 
but it must be reduced to actuality by some active principle. 

Every changeable being possesses actuality and potentiality. 

Actuality is always prior to potentiality. 

Wherefore, since Becoming has some perfection, it is partly 
in actuality. And since it is devoid of some perfection, it is 
partly in potentiality. Now whence did it derive its actuality? 
Certainly not from its potentiality, for no potentiality can reduce 
itself to actuality. We must, therefore, have recourse to some 
ultimate active principle which is pure actuality. 

Hence we are driven back from the God of Change, as de- 
scribed by M. Bergson, to the God of a full and active eternity, 
as described by St. Thomas. 


Everything that has in its substance [writes the Angelic 
Doctor] an admixture of potentiality, to the extent that it has 
potentiality, is liable not to be: because what can be, can also 
not be. But God in Himself cannot not be, seeing that He is 
everlasting; therefore there is in God no potentiality. 

Although in order of time that which is sometimes in poten- 
tiality, sometimes in actuality, is in potentiality before it is 
in actuality, yet, absolutely speaking, actuality is prior to po- 
tentiality, because potentiality does not bring itself into actuality, 
but is brought into actuality by something which is already 
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in actuality. Everything, therefore, that is any way in poten- 
tiality has something else prior to it. But God is the First 
Being and the First Cause, and, therefore, has not in Himself 
any admixture of potentiality. 

Everything acts inasmuch as it is in actuality. Whatever then 
is not all actuality, does not act by its whole self, is not a prime 
agent; for it acts by participation in something else, not by 
its own essence. The prime agent then, which is God, has no 
admixture of potentiality, but is pure actuality. 

We see that there is that in the world which passes from po- 
tentiality to actuality. But it does not educe itself from poten- 
tiality to actuality, because what is in potentiality is not as 
yet, and, therefore, cannot act. Therefore, there must be some 
other prior thing, whereby this thing may be brought out from 
potentiality to actuality. And again, if this further thing is 
going out from potentiality to actuality, there must be posited 
before it yet some other thing, whereby it may be reduced 
to actuality. But this process cannot go on for ever: therefore, 
we must come to something that is only in actuality, and nowise 
in potentiality ; and that we call God.* 


Even then though we did grant that the principle of creative 
evolution were a pure Becoming, the problem would still remain as 
to how, why, when, and wherefore that Becoming began to become. 

The truth is that M. Bergson has reversed the dictates of com- 
mon sense. He has made becoming prior to being; he has made 
potentiality superior to actuality; he has made non-being superior 
to being. Worked out to its ultimate absurdity, his philosophy 
implies that the First Cause is Non-Being. Then where did we 
all come from? We simply grew. 

Listen how M. Bergson avows all this. ‘‘ We said,” he writes, 
“there is more in a movement than in the successive positions 
attributed to the moving object, more in a becoming than in the 
forms passed through in turn, more in the evolution of form 
than the forms assumed one after another.”} Thus becoming is 
more perfect than being, a mixture of potentiality, and actuality 
more perfect than pure actuality. 

But, once again, no one can give what he has not got. A 
man can not do more than he is “up to.” The imperfect cannot 
of itself roll out into the perfect. Hence self-perfectibility is seen 
to be not only a theological heresy, but also a metaphysical ab- 
surdity. 

*Contra Gentiles, Lib. I., Cap. XVI. tCreative Evolution, p. 333. 
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At this point we may ask why should M. Bergson, and with him 
the whole school of modernist philosophy, prefer a changeable and 
perfectibleGod to an unchangeable and all-perfect God? It is because 
they will not take the trouble to understand St. Thomas’ doctrine. 
They will regard unchangeableness as a sort of petrifaction. They 
will not see in it the very fullness of activity. They, who are 
ready to impute anthropomorphism to the orthodox, are themselves 
shut up in the crudest anthropomorphism. Seeing that the an- 
thropos is always changing, they are unable to rise to the concept 
of a theos which never changes. Their mistake is not that of 
thinking of God in human thought-forms. We all do that, nor 
can we think of God in any other way. Their mistake is in 
forgetting that their thought-forms are human, and in taking them 
to be adequate representations of the ultimate unspeakable Reality. 

Having pointed out the shortcomings of the God of Time and 
Change, it remains for us to give a more positive description of 
our own timeless and unchangeable God. He not only possesses 
life, and gives life to all living creatures, but He is life itself. 

Our knowledge of God’s life can only be obtained by inference 
from. what we know of our own. Now we know of our own 
lives that they are imperfect. Every day we gain new experience. 
There is always something new for us to know and to enjoy. 
No morrow comes and finds us exactly in the same condition 
as we were yesterday. We are always in a state of transition from 
potentiality to actuality. 

God, on the contrary, since He is absolutely perfect, is in- 
capable of acquiring new perfections. -His incapacity to change 
is due not to an exhaustion or want of activity, but to a complete 
fullness of activity. This activity, indeed, is so perfect and abso- 
lute that it admits of no potentiality whatever. Hence He is 
incapable of any transition from potentiality to actuality. 

The life, therefore, which we attribute to God is life of the 
most eminent kind, a kind wholly different from ours, for it is 
all pure actuality. Ours is only a participation of life, and so 
we are said to possess life. But God is all life, and so we say 
that He ts Life. No one gives it to Him. He is it from all 
eternity. 

Moreover, He gives it to all who share in it. He is the 
Life of all lives. “ Ye men of Athens God Who made the 
world and all things therein, He, being Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is He served 

VOL. XCVII.—41 
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with men’s hands as if He needed anything; seeing it is He Who 
giveth to all life, and breath, and all things.’’* 

Nor is the life of God a sort of fiery volcano, nor a huge 
disordered sphere of activity with a continuity of shooting-out. 
Divine life is activity of the highest order. We give it the nearest 
description possible when we say that it is a life of perfect Wisdom. 

Again, even the wisdom which we attribute to God is known 
only by the analogy of human wisdom. Human wisdom is that 
mental activity which peers into both speculative and practical 
truth, and ordains things to their proper end. This is undoubtedly 
the supreme attribute of God. It is the highest form of spirit 
life that we can imagine. When we speak of God as the Being, 
that does not express to us His vital activity. When we speak of 
Him as the Life, that does not express to us the more interesting 
attributes of knowledge and love. But when we speak of Him as 
_ the Wisdom, then we express His life of intelligence and love, 
and we see how this intelligence and love acts both within and 
without, inwardly understanding and loving the Divine Essence, 
outwardly understanding and loving all creation. 

Thus it is by His wisdom that God knows all possible truth, 
and loves all possible good. It is by His wisdom that He forms 
a due estimate of the value of all things in reference to His final 
plan. It is by His wisdom that He is able to economize and order 
all things in accord with this plan. Hence, Wisdom expresses 
the sum total of God’s activities, that full perfection of life, so 
perfect as to admit of no further perfection. 

Moreover, this activity of divine intellect and will is no cold 
intellectualism or uninterested volitionalism. It is an activity 
which constitutes an infinite Happiness and Glory. 

Happiness is the satisfaction and restfulness in the fruition of 
some good known and loved. But God both knows and loves 
the most perfect goodness and beauty. He is Himself the exemplar 
and source of all possible goodness and beauty. But He knows 
Himself. Such knowledge can only prompt the most perfect love. 
Such love can only make the most perfect rapture and hap- 
piness. 

This divine activity, too, produces the greatest possible splen- 
dor. The divine intelligence and love are aglow with the riches 
of truth and goodness. We all know the brightness of a household 
where a happy child is playing about. Happiness sheds brightness 


*Acts xvii. 22, et. seq. 
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everywhere and always. Every little ray of brightness which is 
shed by a happy creature is an indication of the glory which 
emanates from the divine blessedness. If God’s happiness is su- 
preme, so also must His Splendor be supreme. Well may St. 
Paul speak of “the glory of the blessed God.’’* 

This fact of God deriving His happiness and splendor from 
His own intrinsic wealth, serves again to show up the fallacy 
of the modern doctrine of man’s self-perfectibility. If one thing 
is obvious in the present rush and tear of society, it is that a man 
can never be satisfied with his own intrinsic wealth. He must be 
always seeking happiness from without. Every improvement in 
his well-being is due to some educative influence from without. 
And if the series of causes which contribute to man’s happiness 
be traced to their ultimate source, they will be found to lead to that 
Cause which is uncaused, the God Whose happiness and splendor 
is supreme, the Wisdom which has no needs within itself, but which 
is the satisfaction of all needs outside itself. 

Naturally we pay more attention to the divine fecundity which 
is manifested in creation, than to that which is active within the 
bosom of God Himself. Yet, after all, the inner fecundity of God 
is the most important of all mysteries. It has a practical bearing 
on our own lives. If only we could realize a little more the intrinsic 
beauties of the Godhead, we should appreciate more the divine con- 
descension in creating an outer world to share in the divine 
happiness. The outward fecundity of God takes on a much greater 
significance when considered together with the inward fecundity of 
God, the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 

We do not pretend that we can explain either the mystery 
without or the mystery within. A mystery is a truth which is 
partly revealed and partly concealed. But what we do say is that 
if we take these mysteries as we know them, that is, in so far as 
they are revealed to our understanding, even then they are far 
more intelligible than the Bergsonian fireworks. 

Let us first try to apprehend something of the richness, fullness, 
and consistency of the inner fecundity of the divine life. 

To begin with, God is a pure and infinite actuality. In this 
He is essentially different from all His creatures. Consequently 
His internal productivity will be quite different from that which 
we observe in creatures. It is not a reproduction of the divine 
nature as the formation of a new man is the reproduction of a 


we Teme 4:23. 
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human nature. We are forbidden to say that there can be three 
Gods. 

Nor yet is.the inner fecundity a production of organisms 
whereby the divine life may develop and extend itself. It is wholly 
within, wholly immanent. It is an energy which is expressed in 
distinct subjects, yet all within the one divine nature. What can 
these subjects be? 

Once again we have recourse to human analogies. We ask 
ourselves what are the highest forms of activity that we know. 
They are intelligence and will. And the subject in which intel- 
ligence and will are united is a personality. Hence if the inner 
divine fecundity is to express itself in the highest possible form, 
if it is to issue in subjects which are units of intelligence and will, 
it must issue in personalities. How shall we describe these per- 
sonalities ? 

We have seen that the attribute of Wisdom is the most ade- 
quate description of the divine life that we can think of. This 
term also indicates the kind of the fecundity. Wisdom is at once 
the most perfect knowledge of the most perfect truth, and the most 
perfect love of the most perfect good. The divine fecundity there- 
fore issues as acts of the divine Intellect and the divine Will. The 
results of these acts must express and complete the divine Knowl- 
edge and Volition. As finished products they are the most perfect 
outcome of the divine Wisdom. Each of them is a complete 
actuality, unmixed with the slightest trace of any potentiality. 
If this were not so they would not be complete. They would still 
be capable of additional perfection. 

But the perfect Wisdom of God consists of two activities, 
namely, knowledge and volition. As the outcome of the divine 
fecundity, therefore, there will be two personalities, one issuing 
as the divine intelligence, the other as the divine love. But in- 
telligence and love in God are not independent of each other. 
God neither understands without loving nor loves without under- 
standing. Knowledge is the way to love. Even in the divine 
fecundity nothing can be loved that is not already known. Hence 
the Knowledge which is the term of the divine Understanding is a 
Knowledge which breathes forth Love. To the personality which 
is the principle of the divine fecundity there is given the appro- 
priate name of Father; to that which is the offspring by way of 
understanding, the name of Son; and to that which is the offspring 
of a double breathing out of love, the name of Holy Ghost. 
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Taken at its lowest estimate, this account of the inner fecund- 
ity of God is a magnificent working hypothesis. It is fraught with 
none of the puerilities of the Bergsonian half-made centre, which 
is a continuity of shooting-out. Although the union of three per- 
sons in one nature is a truth transcending human reason, it does 
not do violence to human reason in the way that the Bergsonian 
speculations do. And when the theory is read in the light of the 
inspired word, it becomes much more than a reasonable working 
hypothesis. It becomes a certitude of a very high order. 

See, for instance, how the title Wisdom is appropriated to the 
Son because He is the reflection of the Wisdom of the Father. 
Notice how the title Logos of the Greek Testament harmonizes with 
the Verbum of the scholastics. Both concepts were derived from 
widely different sources, yet both are most aptly used to express 
the supreme, initial, eternal, and final judgment of the Godhead. 
So too with the Holy Spirit. He is said to proceed as the “ Gift” 
or “ Pledge” of love. And if love in human beings is essentially 
an act of the will, and not passion or feeling, much more so is it 
in God. Just as knowledge tends towards expression, so love 
tends towards effusion. 

The difficulty of forming a mental picture of all this produc- 
tivity, is due to our experience of ourselves. When we produce 
things, it is because we want them. In God there is no want. 
The real basis of the divine fecundity is not a need to produce 
something. It is not the need of further perfection. It is the 
very fullness of divine life. By the light of reason we could never 
have guessed that this fecundity would issue in two divine persons. 
But after the revelation has been received, we can see how very 
reasonable it is. 

So too is it with the mystery of creation. Without the reve- 
lation we should be in the same boat with M. Bergson, tortured 
with the problem as to why anything should be. But, knowing the 
fullness and the richness of the divine fecundity, we have no dif- 
ficulty in looking to God’s Will as the reason for the existence 
of creation. 

Since God is the only necessary Being, the only perfect and 
full Actuality, all other beings must owe their existence to Him. 
Nor are they made out of His substance. His perfect actuality, 
simplicity, and unchangeableness excludes that supposition. They 
must, therefore, be made out of nothing. And when, in this con- 
text, we use the word “ nothing” we do not mean “ something.” 
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The nought is not a sort of half-defined blue jelly out of which 
things were made. It is merely the term from which things begin 
to be. The word “ nothing ” simply means non-being. 

Our apology for making such crude remarks is that M. Berg- 
son, in his characteristic way, juggles with the word “ nothing,” 
endeavoring to show that, through misuse of the word, the prob- 
lem of existence is but a pseudo-problem. Hitherto, he says, man 
has had a false idea of the nought. If only we could get rid 
of the false idea of nothingness, then the problem as to why 
anything should exist would vanish. 

Through twenty-six highly decorative pages* of literature, 
M. Bergson labors to show up this false idea of nothingness. 
The idea of “ nothing ” is either an image, or a positive idea, or a 
negative idea. Quite easily he disposes of the first two suppo- 
sitions, and incidentally paints a word picture of “ nothing,” which 
is worthy of a frame and a place in a post-impressionist gallery. 
We quite agree with him in his contention, that we can neither 
form an image of “ nothing,” nor identify it with “ something.” 

We disagree with him, however, when he contends that we 
cannot have even a negative idea of “ nothing.” 


To sum up [he says] for a mind which should follow purely and 
simply the thread of experience, there would be no void, no 
nought, even relative or partial, no possible negation. Such 
a mind would see facts succeed facts, states succeed states, 
things succeed things. What it would note at each moment 
would be things existing, states appearing, events happening. 
It would live in the actual, and, if it were capable of judging, 
it would never affirm anything except the existence of the 
present.f 


Here we must answer with a distinction. We grant that an 
absolute nought cannot be affirmed. We deny that an absolute 
nought cannot be thought. The absolute nought is a being of the 
mind (ens rationis), not a being amongst things which appear and 
happen (ens reale). Our whole contention throughout these studies 
has been that the real is that which exists, whether the mind knows 
about it or not. So, too, the unreal is that which does not exist, 
notwithstanding whether the mind thinks about it or not. Hence 
we can think of the nought, without the nought having any objective 
reality. The absolute nought is a pure figment of the mind. 

*Creative Evolution, pp. 288-314. tIbid., p. 310. 
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With this distinction before him, let the reader go through 
M. Bergson’s last statement, and notice the logical fallacy uttered 
in every word. The fallacy is known as the illicit transit from 
the ontological to the logical order. Thus the author asks us to 
follow the thread of concrete experience; to observe that facts 
succeed facts, states succeed states, and things succeed things; to 
notice that there is no “ nought” in the realm of reality; and then 
to jump to the conclusion that there can be no “ nought” in the 
realm of abstraction. Of course this logical fallacy arises from 
the previous psychological fallacy of confusing abstract thought 
with concrete feeling. 

Once again St. Thomas has anticipated the difficulty and an- 
swered it. Discussing the question as to whether truth is com- 
mensurate and identical with being, he thus formulates his ob- 
jection: “That which extends to being and non-being is not 
identical and commensurate with being. But truth extends to being 
and non-being: for both statements are equally true, that what 
is is, and what is not is not. Therefore truth and being are not 
identical and commensurate.” 

To this difficulty he replies as follows: ‘‘ Non-being has not 
got that in itself whereby it may be recognized. Still it may be 
recognized in so far as the intellect renders it knowable. Hence 
truth is only based on non-being in so far as non-being is a being 
of the reason, that is, in so far as it is apprehended by the reason.”* 

Then if we turn to the Contra Gentiles, we shall find passages 
which might have been expressly written to refute the philosophy 
of change. 


Hence appears the futility of arguments against creation drawn 

from the nature of movement or change—as that creation must 

be in some subject, or that not-being must be transmitted 

into being: for creation is not a change, but is the mere de- 

pendence of created being on the principle by which it is set up, 

and so comes under the category of relation: hence the sub- 

ject of creation may very well be said to be the thing created. 

Nevertheless creation is spoken of as a “change” according 

to our mode of conceiving it, inasmuch as our understanding 

takes one and the same thing to be now non-existent and after- 
wards existing. 

*Summa, p. 1., qu. XVI., a. 3., ad. 2m. The Latin is more apt than English 

for manipulating the verb “to be.” Jd quod extendit ad ens et non ens, non 

convertitur cum ente: sed verum se extendit ad ens et non ens: nam verum est, 


quod est esse, et quod non est non esse; ergo verum et ens non convertuntur. 
tContra Gentiles, Lib. II., Cap. XVIII. See also Cap. XIX. 
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So St. Thomas was quite alive to the tendency of the human 
mind to regard “nothing” as “something.” But, on the other 
hand, he was not such a muddled thinker as to be beguiled into 
confusing the “ nought ” of thought with the “ nought ” of reality. 
The “nought ” of thought must of necessity be retained to desig- 
nate the non-being from which, through the activity of the all- 
active Creator, creation began to be. 

Thus the last fallacy of the philosophy of change is seen to 
spring from the same source as the first and all intervening ones, 
namely, the denial of the validity of human intelligence. If we 
maim the natural instrument of thought, then we must not be sur- 
prised if we see things upside down or inside out. If we destroy 
intelligence, the faculty of truth, then we must not expect to 
enjoy that repose and satisfaction which comes only of the con- 
templation of truth. 

But, on the other hand, if we resolutely determine that we will 
not prostitute our reason, but that we will keep it enthroned as 
the ruler of life, then we may hope to make the best of life. 

Through intuitive reason we can see the first principles of 
knowledge, that things are what they normally appear to be, that 
every effect must have a cause, and that no effect is greater than 
its cause. 

Through discursive reason we can argue back to the uncaused 
Cause of all causes, to the pure Actuality whence comes all par- 
ticipated actuality, to that infinitely fecund Life which is the Life 
of life. Does M. Bergson tell us that by turning away from 
intelligence and turning to animal instinct, we shall get into touch 
with life? Pooh! Does he tell us that by retracing the steps 
which reason has laboriously cut out for us, we shall attain to the 
highest life? Pooh! Pooh! It might take us to the life of time. 
But that is not what we happen to want. We want the life of 
eternity, the perfect possession, wholly and all at once, of life 
without end. And that happens to consist of intellectual knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of the only true God, and of Jesus Christ 
Whom He has sent. 





THE SPIRITUAL NOTE IN THE RENAISSANCE. 
BY EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


== WIN endeavor has been made in a previous essay* on 

al this subject to show how far the efforts of the men 

of the Renaissance to make the revival a purely in- 

tellectual one, on the lines of the masters of classic 

= thought, were discounted by a great influence, un- 

perceived by their preoccupied minds, and it was proposed to trace, 

through the medium of the art of those days, some signs by which 
this influence was manifested. 

To say that art is the expression of life, is to say that it is 
the outcome and the interpreter of its age. It is so intensely the 
product of its environment that the two cannot be separated. Prob- 
ably the study of art on these lines, conduces to a more profound 
and accurate knowledge of its time than comes to us in any other 
way. The historian reconstructing the story, is biased by his own 
perception and temperament, and the facts read in one way by 
one man will produce an entirely different impression on another. 
But the surviving works of any age are their own witness. They 
are the impress which past generations have made of themselves, 
and from every period in which art was able to find adequate 
expression, we are able to extract the character and bias of the 
aims and thoughts of those among whom its creations arose. 

We are not to stop short with classic buildings and statues. 
The same interpretative medium poured itself into the later civiliza- 
tion. Following down the current of human affairs, it takes charge 
of the Renaissance, investigating alike the intellectual bias which 
looked back to Athens, and the spiritual bias which looked back 
to Bethlehem, and to find both elements uneasily mingled all through 
Renaissance life and art. 

At some future time it may be possible to analyze how fully 
the atmosphere of officialdom and arrested individuality are illus- 
trated by the later Byzantine school. That was the stagnant pool 
across which the earliest breath of the coming revival blew like 
the freshening breeze of early dawn. It is with the advent of 
Giotto that it first gathers strength and volume. We have sug- 


*See THE CatHoLic Wor~p, June, 1913. 
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gested St. Francis as the origin of that re-awakened spiritual 
tendency which was so opposed to the triumphant march of reason. 
It was inevitable that Giotto’s transcendent talent should have been 
called upon to chronicle the events in the Saint’s life; events 
which were so picturesque and so endeared to his followers as 
to supply artists through succeeding centuries with an inexhaustible 
wealth of subject matter, and yet the connection of Giotto and 
St. Francis is almost ironic, for all the frescoes from the hand 
of the great Florentine tell of a nature radically opposed to that 
of the Saint, and peculiarly devoid of the characteristics for which 
St. Francis stood. 

If ever a man spoke the mind of his age and surroundings, 
Giotto spoke that of Florence and the Renaissance. The first 
typical Florentine painter, he vigorously shows the determination 
to see things as they really are. In his hands art puts on the in- 
tellectual guise, and adopts those methods of the reason which 
already existed in full force in the life around him. The art of 
the fourteenth century was less an awakening than a ply or bias 
given it in the direction of the mind, and Giotto was before all else 
a man of intellect. In the painter and the subject which the 
inclination of society naturally allotted to him, we have the whole 
dual movement expressed. The contrast between St. Francis and 
the first great illustrator of his career is one which has largely 
escaped notice, owing mainly to Ruskin treating of Giotto as 
if he were imbued with the same spirit, whereas we can see without 
the slightest doubt that he is a man of totally opposite nature. 
Rational, shrewd, practical, absorbent in creating great works, 
more engrossed in unravelling art problems than in expressing the 
spiritual idea, he reveals himself as a man of artistic aptitude, of 
intense vitality, but not as one of spiritual vision. He is grandly 
dramatic, but he is not pathetic or moving. He has little intuition 
of that temper of joyous romance, rather than of mortification and 
renunciation, in which St. Francis cast off all that was not essential 
to the union of the soul with its Savior. 

The frescoes at Assisi witness unmistakably to this intellectual 
and rational spirit. Where “St. Francis renounces his heritage,” 
Giotto grasps the unusual opportunity afforded for painting the 
nude, and makes a powerful muscular study for his Saint, giving 
a sense of solid form, but conveying little idea of one who has 
fought and agonized in a great spiritual conflict. The figures 
standing round, the father, the ecclesiastics, are finely composed and 
learnedly built, but they are cold and unconcerned in feeling, in 
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spite of their appropriate gestures. In Santa Croce, the painter 
in a splendid scene before the Soldan, presents heroic types in 
action, but his natural, his evident leaning is towards the monu- 
mental and dramatic; he is not possessed of the frenzy of faith. 
In the famous scene of the Saint’s deathbed, the indifferent, pillar- 
like group of churchmen on either hand is introduced to set-off 
the undulating figures of the mourners, and excessive feeling is 
subordinated to the fascination of scientific composition. So, 
throughout, the stately rhythm and movement in the “ Procession 
of the Virgin” (at Padua), the grandeur and simplicity of Mary 
as she leads the Blessed in the “ Last Judgment,” are Greek in their 
monumental quality, in the treatment of form and drapery. They 
show every gift save that poetic fervor, that atmosphere of spirit- 
ual evocation, upon which Florence, well on its way to the full 
Renaissance, no longer set great store. 

And here, let us realize, was the key to the whole situation. 
If all other chronicles failed us, we could guess from Giotto’s 
frescoes what were the demands society was making upon the 
men commissioned to express its ideals. The world in which 
Giotto lived, the patrons for whom he worked, no longer asked for 
religious thought. Not that the Renaissance lacked men still nom- 
inally in touch with traditional faith, and even men definitely re- 
ligious, who like Cosimo de’ Medici, in the next generation, were 
eager to reconcile Christian with Pagan teaching, but that the 
dominant tendency of society was more and more concerned to 
exalt the claims of man to mental freedom, and to break the fetters 
which had been imposed by medieval authority. 

So those coming after Giotto, the scientific discoverers, the 
students of anatomy and perspective and other forms of research, 
broke away still more definitely from the dominion of religious 
feeling. The forms were retained but the spirit vanished. The 
Realists, the disciples of form (the quality of pure intellect), still 
carved and painted Madonnas and Crucifixions and Holy Conversa- 
tions, but the subject was hardly more than a peg upon which to 
hang the result of anatomical studies, illustration of values, the 
fascinating formule of perspective. To those who saw the studies of 
Pollajuolo, the experiments of Castagno and Domenico Veneziano, 
of Piero de’ Franceschi, and Paolo Uccello, the intellectual aspect 
of art for a time must have seemed the logical outcome of the 
scientific culture in which their whole world was steeped. It was 
the voice and outward manifestation of what they were all thinking 
of, and caring for. Not in Florence shall we find an early art 
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showing a high spiritual level, and testifying to the existence of that 
note of thought which in the end stole away the power of the 
Renaissance completely to assimilate classic tradition. 

Among the towns which stood apart from Florence, Siena is 
the most conspicuous. She lived an isolated life, antagonistic in 
its main lines to that of the city on the Arno. The Sienese were 
the most emotional, the most fiercely mystical of all the people 
of Italy, nurturing saints as freely as Florence produced humanists 
and men of science. In Siena the Renaissance took the form of a 
religious rather than a scientific movement, and instead of re- 
ligion being subordinated to science, it remained the dominant 
interest. In that bare, mountainous country, among a fervent 
and idealistic race, the painters witness to the spirit that ran 
through it. With Duccio, they cling to the mysticism of the East, 
as handed down by the Byzantine School, and the sacred subjects 
are treated in a way that shows by what sympathies all their en- 
vironment was permeated ; a method deficient on the scientific side, 
but which keeps the old spiritual perfume. 

A hundred years after Giotto, a Sienese painter, Stefano Sas- 
setta, produced a series of frescoes dealing with the same incidents 
in the life of the beloved Saint that Giotto had painted on the walls 
of Assisi, and any of my readers who will take the trouble to 
compare photographs of the work of the two men, perhaps most 
readily accessible in Mr. Berenson’s book, A Painter of the Fran- 
ciscan Legend, will realize the strength of my argument. Sassetta 
is specially instanced, not because he was anything like so great 
a painter as Giotto, but because, like him, he was the head of a 
school, and bequeathed his characteristics to the whole group of 
Sienese painters, by whom he was followed. In Sassetta we find 
just those qualities which Giotto lacked. He is sadly wanting in 
knowledge and science as Florence understood them, but his St. 
Francis, whether renouncing his worldly, career, or giving his cloak 
to the beggar, or espousing Holy Poverty, really commends to us 
a type adequate and touching. Sassetta’s aim is to realize the 
personality of that seraphic, romantic soul who exalted poverty 
and self-sacrifice into an idyllic incarnation, which had power to in- 
spire rapture rather than resignation. 

Mr. Berenson points out that in the “ Marriage of St. Francis ” 
in the Lower Church at Assisi, which if not painted by Giotto, was 
produced under his immediate influence, the artist has been en- 
grossed in planning his figures into a fine decorative composition, 
in which the Saint, “a sleek young monk,” has been created with 
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no poignant emotion; but Sassetta, in his version of the same inci- 
dent, gives the whole chivalrous reading of the Fioretti. And 
this is what the poet-painter, full still of the ardent love and rev- 
erence that lingers in his city, has made of it: 

“In the foreground of a spacious plain, three maidens stand 
side by side...... The one in brown is barefooted and most plainly 
clad, but it is on her hand that the ardent Saint, with an eager 
bend of his body, bestows his ring. Then swiftly they take flight, 
and as they disappear over the celestially pure horizon of Monte 
Aninata, they display symbols which reveal them as Poverty, Chas- 
tity, and Obedience. And when last we see them floating away 
in the pure ether, Lady Poverty looks back lovingly at Francis.’ 

Spiritual imagination is at work here, and has taught the 
painter how to give that unearthly character to his undulating, 
unsubstantial figures, which is lacking in Giotto’s massive and 
superbly realized types, and in the statuesque forms of Orcagna, 
while his faces have an aroma of unearthly ecstasy, telling of a keen 
realization of the life from within. Nature speaks to Sassetta 
as it perhaps never did to the Florentines. To him it means “ the 
great cloister which his Lady Poverty brought down to her faithful 
knight ;” his soaring skies uplift and dematerialize; the far pure 
horizons impress with the same emotion that he imparts to his 
keen and thrilling countenances, and assure us that the Sienese 
were not so much interested in scientific problems as inspired by 
that spiritual passion which always writes so legibly. 

Nor did Siena stand alone, though perhaps she stood the 
highest. To all who love to wander in Italy, the name of Umbria 
brings a vision of wide spaces, of mountains stretching away, 
fold over fold, beneath the play of light and shadow. It is a 
country which in its spirituality and its joyousness seems a fit setting 
for that most human and loveable of Saints, who has left such 
deep traces upon its life. The broad and simple charm of Umbrian 
art is allied to a deep strain of mysticism. Among those quiet 
hills, war and rapine did their worst; the history of every little 
hill city is one of carnage and revenge; the annals of every 
famous house are deep-dyed in blood; yet through it all the people 
were adoring the memory of St. Francis, and listening fervently 
to the preaching of St. Bernardino. 

The sentiment of the Umbrian School is less ecstastic and 
melancholy than that of the Sienese, but it is as far removed from 
the obvious science of the Florentines. It is cheerful and practical, 
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as St. Francis was cheerful and practical, but the bias of a man’s 
character is shown in what delights him, and as St. Francis de- 
rived light and joy not through the intellectual, but the spiritual 
faculty, so the inhabitants of these hill cities asked their painters 
for qualities of the heart rather than of the mind, for the grati- 
fication of that spiritual delight which the Renaissance tried to 
kill, but was not able. 

Of all the qualities that set Umbria sharply apart from those 
who had but assimilated what reason could give, there is none 
that indirectly so contributes as that marvelous, that essentially 
spiritual quality of space which the painters seem to have drank in 
from the high skies and boundless expanses which surrounded them. 
We all feel the effect of wide, extended country, or of spacious, 
airy buildings: they arouse an emotion which carries us out of 
ourselves ; they transport and exalt as those things do which build 
up the higher life, and those who excel in presenting them, if not 
necessarily mystical or spiritual themselves, are sufficiently pene- 
trated by their environment to yield themselves to its inspiration. 

Other evidences there are in Umbria that the old fervent 
medizval faith was still strong. Among them is banner-painting. 
The Gonfaloniére or banner was so important to these cities, that 
the municipalities made special grants to confraternities for its 
acquisition. These banners had no connection with triumphal 
processions, but were suppliant banners, borne against the awful 
visitations of the plague. They were followed by hosts of terror- 
stricken survivors, and were inspired by and received with that 
glowing faith in spiritual protection which the humanists 
looked on as an amiable weakness. Many of these little cities 
still cherish the banner painted for their cathedral. The subject 
is the Madonna of Mercy or the Patron Saint, with the distressed 
suppliants cowering under their outspread mantle, and the tender- 
ness of such pictures, with the centuries of association which cling 
to them, makes an impression not easily effaced. 

But what effect could this simple and almost primitive ad- 
herence to the old faith have upon that alertness, that eager and 
acute quality of Florentine life, the give and take of wit and 
thought, the play of mind which pervaded the city on the Arno? In- 
tellectualism seemed to be enthroned there beyond all attack. The 
men who aspired to get all out of reason that reason could give, 
were whole-heartedly convinced that the old authorities were out- 
worn and of no account, and yet all the time, with literature and 
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art apparently emancipating themselves, with all that was most 
distinguished in mind devoted to the same end, another element 
was entering life. 

The problem set before the Renaissance could not be solved 
by the mere study of classic perfection. The resources of the in- 
tellect were all inadequate. The Greeks had no experience of the 
whole inner life, the mental maladies created by Christianity. But 
the Florentine learning could not keep such elements at bay. Dona- 
tello is one of the first Florentine artists who perceives that the 
very soul of man, with all its load of new struggles and uncer- 
tainties, must shine through the marble. The influence of pagan- 
ism gives way to the sense of the pathetic in mankind, and the 
real, with all its imperfections, its human feeling and interest, 
becomes the object of the artist. 

With Lorenzo de’ Medici as the leader of thought, the fortress 
of the intellect seems at its most impregnable, yet in its very 
stronghold we are aware of a soul unsatisfied. Lorenzo’s mysti- 
cism stands for the need of a dimly-apprehended good. As art 
drew nearer to perfection it grew more dead. We may believe 
that the spiritual note which is so strong in Botticelli was not 
more characteristic of what the painter yearned to give, than 
of what the people asked. Limited that demand may have been, 
but it looks out on our generation through the eyes of his wistful 
Madonnas and fervid saints. Who can look at those wonderful 
countenances in the background of Leonardo’s great unfinished 
monochrome, “the Adoration of the Magi” (Uffizi), without 
knowing as surely as we can know anything that in the Florence 
of his day he had encountered a strain of thought which perhaps 
not everyone could hear? “The broken chords that marred the 
tune,” that told of beings into whom “ the soil with all its maladies 
had been poured,” yearning, asking, dying for the Light. 

And at last, in Michelangelo, the man who in his art carried 
science to its height, who from the first was conversant with all 
the knowledge and learning of his day, the two strains are recon- 
ciled. Compare the Theseus of the Parthenon with the Adam of 
the Sistine Chapel. They are as far apart in spirit as they are 
alike in attitude and young, vigorous form. The one, throned 
upon Olympian heights, serene, impassible, incarnates the calm 
assurance of Greek life. The other, trembling, doubting, appre- 
hensive, appeals to the omniscient Being Who kindles the electric 
spark of destiny. Well might Goethe say, “ Phidias created serene 
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gods; Michelanglo, suffering heroes.” It is the note that runs 
through all his work; the mournful and piercing recognition of 
human weakness; the realization of the spirit that has mastered 
earthly ambition and sapped its power. The forms from his 
brush and chisel strengthen and uplift, preach a sterner purity, 
and sweep aside the mean and trivial, yet he suggests the help- 
lessness and dependence of the soul in a way that would have been 
entirely alien to the classic mind. 

Though from time to time, every faculty of the human mind 
has been exercised against Christianity, it has never ceased its 
struggle for expression. “The genius of Christianity,” says Mr. 
Osborn Taylor,* “has achieved full mastery over the arts of 
painting and sculpture. It has penetrated and transformed them, 
and can utter the sentiments and emotions of the Christian soul. 
Its types differ from the ancient Greek and Roman types, because 
they are the types of times and races into which Christianity has 
poured the many things which it embodies.” 

To-day we have long been under the dominion of that ply of 
thought which modern Europe took from Florence, and the in- 
tensity with which the mind is set on intellectual culture is working 
out to the inevitable result. It is the intellectual rather than the 
emotional qualities which are most manifest in modern achievement, 
and both the merits and defects of its works, their cleverness and 
coldness, are intellectual merits and defects. Modern fiction bears 
witness to the same inspiration; it shows careful analysis, pains- 
taking vivisection of characters and motives, but not the spon- 
taneous vitality which arises from intuitive perception, and as 
surely as in any age, art being the expression of life, we expect to 
find, and we do succeed in finding, the same one-sided development. 
Men think and reason, but do they feel deeply? 

But the end is not yet. We cannot permanently reassume 
those limitations. We cannot confine “thoughts that wander 
through eternity,” or stem the tide of feeling by the most persistent 
devotion to the light of reason. Nor need we regret it. Classical 
life was a stranger to spiritual gloom and imperfection, but it was 
also a stranger to peace and rapture of a quality known only to 
later ages, and signs are not wanting that the human mind is even 
now feeling after that mystic consciousness, that philosophy of 
feeling, that spiritual note which alone assures a solution of life 
in which it may rest and be satisfied. 


*The Classic Heritage of the Middle Ages. 





WITH THE MULLAKONS OF SIBERIA. 


BY RICHARDSON L. WRIGHT. 


207i N America you may argue over religion, but you rarely 
yl come to blows: in Siberia you may come to blows 
over religion, but you rarely argue. It was a blow, 
not an argument, that first aroused my interest in 

the Mullakons. 

I was voyaging on an Amur River post boat through the 
hitherlands of the Tsar’s realm bound for Blagowestchensk, the 
commercial capital of Amurland which, among Far East itinerate 
salesmen, is known as “ The New York of Siberia.” Four days 
had our little side-wheel steamer been chugging along, always at 
a snail’s pace, for the river was low and the shoals shifting and 
treacherous. Four days had sounded in our ears the palatal wail 
of the Chinese “ leadsman ” who stood in the prow of the boat, a 
striped pole in his hand, calling out the depth: “Sem! Sem- 
polyvini!” Seven! Seven and a half! Four days had I eaten 
the Russian meals and drunk the Russian tea, and disputed on 
Justinian with the Russian advocate, and discussed Russian music 
with his petite Russian wife. Four days had I marvelled at the 
scenery and wealth of plant-life on the banks, and listened to the 
palaver of the couple of hundred immigrants we carried in our 
stuffy hold. One morning I chanced to lean over the rear deck 
rail, to watch the crew stack the birch logs we had taken aboard 
that morning at a riverside fuel reserve. 

They were a motley, this crew: Three Chinese, very dirty and 
very happy; a sailor in full, though dilapidated, uniform; and a 
handful of Russians in red shirts, baggy blue trousers and shape- 
less, knee boots. Above these men, on a coiled hawser, stood 
the second mate. Save for a shabby chevroned jacket, he wore 
no uniform to indicate his rank. Now and again he censured em- 
phatically the laziness of his crew. Several times he swore at 
them. The swearing had no effect. Finally, in sheer desperation, 
he threatened the nearest sailor. A sudden impact of fists against 
flesh, an oath, a scuffle, and a lout in a red shirt went sprawling 
across the deck. When he had recovered his feet, he stood at a 
judicious distance from the officer, glared a moment, and then 
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growled out, “ Mullakon!” A flush passed over the mate’s face; 
but there were no more words, and the matter ended there. As 
“ Mullakon ” was an insult foreign to my Russian vocabulary, 
I went in search of my friend, the “ advocat.” 

Disillusionment came soon. “ Mullakon,” he explained, was 
not an imprecation, it was merely a reproach, much as an angry 
Catholic, once on a day, might have called his enemy “ Protestant.” 
Well, the Mullakons are more than Protestants; they boast the 
additional distinctive virtue of being Puritans, in fact, very rig- 
orous Puritans. They are Protestants in that they protest against 
what they believe to be the errors of dogma and ritual in the 
Greek Orthodox Church; Puritans in that their lives are distinctly 
ascetic, a contradistinction to the lives of the orthodox peasantry 
of Siberia. 

The Raskolinks (dissenters), whose numbers, by the way, 
for the entire empire, total much over twenty-five millions, fall into 
two classes: the Popovshchina, those who permit the ministrations 
of priests; and the Bezpopovshchina, those who, repudiating sacer- 
dotalism, chose “elders” to conduct their services. To the latter 
belong the Mullakons. 

And of the score-old heretical sects in Russia, the Mullakons 
are by far the most sane and most commendable. They do not 
run to the unbalanced vagaries of their closely-related sect, the 
Doukoboors, or the hideous self-immolation of the Philippovsti, or 
the loathsome promiscuousness of the Byeguni, or the avowed 
silence of the Molchalyniki, or the unspeakable practices of the 
Khlistovstchina. Their name, meaning “the milk drinkers,” 
marks one of their points of departure from the orthodox faith; 
they drink milk on fast days when such indulgence is forbidden. 
Both among themselves and to their orthodox countrymen they 
are known as “ Mullakons,” though in the latter instance, as was 
shown by the ill-tempered deckhand on the Blagowestchensk boat, 
the name is usually held a reproach. 

It is peculiar to note, in this respect, how illogical are the 
religious prejudices of the orthodox Russian. He will start a 
pogrom and commit atrocities on the Jews, but it never will 
occur to him to voice even the slightest protest against his Moham- 
medan neighbor, the Tartar, or to pillage the local mosque. He will 
scorn and insult his sectarian fellow-townsman, but the Mongols 
and Booriats who worship the spirits of mountains and old trees and 
tumbling rivers, he will take to his arms. The reason is not in- 
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explicable. The rise of heretical sects in Russia has invariably 
been due not so much to religious revolt as to some political or 
economic reaction. Now the Moslem and the Booriat are good 
traders, trusting, veracious, and above board in their business trans- 
actions. What more could a Russian ask? Why should he turn 
an honest barter of fox pelts into a wrangle on apologetics? But 
the Jew and the sectarian, so many Russians assert, are covertly 
shrewd, perfidious, and rascally. Why shouldn’t the orthodox cast 
their heresy in their teeth? 

As in the case of many other Russian sects, political reaction 
first brought the Mullakons to notice. In 1765 a band of them, who 
had refused to bear arms and pay their taxes, was arrested. 
Thenceforward they have been an appreciable factor in Russian 
life, though they refuse no longer to serve their term in the army 
or contribute to the revenues. Obscurity veils their origin. A 
possible precursor, Dmitri Tveratinov, was persecuted in 1714 for 
preaching Calvinism, but the supposition is that the beginnings of 
the sect are to be traced directly to the teachings of Luther, the 
seeds of the Reformation having been brought to Russia by those 
foreigners who, during the reign of Peter the Great, poured in 
hosts across the western frontier. From time to time, groups 
of Mullakons have been persecuted and banished. The Church has 
made efforts to bring them into the fold, always without success. 
Only recently the Holy Synod authorized a missionary campaign 
to the Mullakons of Siberia. Now and again the world hears of 
them—a chance item of news that strays over the newspaper 
cables; Tolstoy acknowledges his indebtedness to their teachings; 
but perhaps the oddest reference, and one which serves also as an 
excellent epitome, was that made by a Quaker writer in 1818, 
who spoke of the Mullakons as “ the Pennsylvanians of Moscovy.”’ 
To-day the Caucasus, tracts of Little Russia and Amurland—to the 
westward of Lake Baikal in Siberia—are their habitat. In Amur- 
land where settle many immigrants from Little Russia, they con- 
stitute half the population. 

Wishing to learn more about these sectants, I had a chat with 
the president of the Blagowestchensk branch of the Russo-Asiatic 
bank, and through his kindly offices was able to collect first-hand 
data, and eventually to visit a Mullakon village. 

The valley of the Amur, which is one of Siberia’s most fertile 
spots, is owned by the Mullakons. They have a monopoly of 
the river traffic; a syndicate of their richest men not only owning 
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nearly every vessel plying between Blagowestchensk, Khabarovsk, 
Nikolaievsk, Kharbin, and Stretensk, but exacting a tariff the rates 
of which are exorbitant. Denunciation of them brings a prompt 
reprisal in the refusal to freight cargoes, or the alternative—still 
higher rates. The month preceding the freezing of the Amur and 
Soungari Rivers, when demand for transportation is greatest, sees 
even more high-handed ruling. After the ice is set, their camel 
caravans pad the three thousand miles up and down the frozen 
Amur. Besides thus controlling the traffic of Amurland’s one 
avenue of communication, the Mullakons own and operate the 
nine immense flour mills of Blagowestchensk, the iron foundry, 
and any number of shops. 

But if their business acumen is unsurpassed, so is their honesty. 
The books of the bank show that they invariably carry heavy 
balances. Among shopkeepers, the Mullakon is proverbially a good 
payer, though he will haggle and bargain until the wearied shopman 
is only too glad to let his articles go at the lowest figure. 

To appreciate the Mullakon village, and to understand the 
raison d’étre of their lives, one must first live in a hamlet inhabited 
entirely by orthodox peasants. During the summer and winter of 
1911, I had been vagabondaging about Siberia: traveling third 
and fourth-class on the Trans-Siberian with the immigrants, sledg- 
ing or riding in a tarantass, or on horseback across the steppes 
of the Yeniseisk and Tomsk Governments, and staying in the big 
cities, Tcheliabinsk, Omsk, Tomsk, and Irkutsk. Most of the time, 
however, was passed in hamlets, some of them on the post road 
where I stayed only over night, or so long as it took to change 
horses; others off the general route of communication where my 
stay extended for many days. In all, I lived in a score or more 
of these villages, and was in a favored position to see the Siberian 
peasant as he really is, and to comprehend the genus loci of his 
hamlet. 

The Siberian village is invariably ugly and squalid. There are 
no avenues of shade trees or oaks and cedars in the hut yard. The 
peasant seems to have a marked antipathy for any tree that 
dares to spring up within the confines of the town. So soon 
as it has reached an appreciable size, he will hack it down. Evi- 
dencing the utter absence of communal pride, the streets and lanes 
are in an appalling condition, quagmires in wet weather and deserts 
of dust in dry. Three spots alone in the village stand out for 
their orderly condition—the tractir, or dram-shop, the church, and 
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the schoolhouse, with its adjoining yard full of swings and parallel 
bars and wooden horses. While the interior of the houses show 
a degree of cleanliness, one could hardly call them spotless. In 
summer when only dust drifts in from the road, they are bearable; 
but in winter one has to exercise exceptional fortitude to tolerate 
even one night indoors, for the outside temperature being fatal 
to the live stock, the farmer will often herd his whole barnful into 
the one eating, sleeping, washing, living, and dying room of the 
hut, where they are stalled with the family, the pigs, the ducks, and 
the cat. 

The dress of the women and children is slipshod save on Sun- 
days and holydays, when the show of feminine finery—varicolored 
shawls, and pink and pale-blue bombazine skirts—is wonderful to 
behold. 

But the worst note of the village life is the laziness and 
drunkenness of the men. The. male population passes three out 
of the seven days of the week in hanging about a vodka tractir. 
In each week comes at least one saint’s day, sometimes two or 
three. Half the day previous is spent in preparations: the day 
following, in recuperations. Meantime the fields lie untended. 
Until a few years ago a fine and imprisonment were imposed on 
him who labored on a festival day. Then, recognizing the evil 
consequences of the statute, the Government revoked it, with the 
result that a man is now free to work as much as he pleases. In 
the villages in which I lived, and they were not the exception, the 
men seem to take little or no advantage of the new ruling—and 
the tractirs thrived. 

Vodka is a universal medium. By the birth bed, at’ the grave- 
side, and in all events between those mortal extremes, one must 
stop to take his share of this raw white whiskey. Call on a farmer 
to transact a little business, and he will produce the vodka bottle, 
and refuse to discuss roubles and kopecks until he has become light- 
headed from drink. 

It must not be concluded from this unpleasant picture that the 
orthodox Siberian peasant is wholly without his fine traits. In 
fact, I found him a fraternal, passingly honest soul despite his 
shortcomings. He takes a bath once a week, and a very good bath 
it is, too; he has a fondness for house fairies and wood nymphs; 
he works hard when he does work. In sorrow and defeat, he is 
philosophical. Fortified by a firm faith, he accepts the material 
worries of this life with humility. He obeys his priest, and dis- 
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charges his church duties with commendable regularity. He loves 
his children, and his wife loves to have them; and even in his most 
Rabelaisian cups he is a God-fearing bon vivant. 

When you pass to a Mullakon village, the contrast is marked, 
indeed. The ride from Blagowestchensk to Gelzeoocha was mostly 
uphill, but our shaggy Siberian ponies picked out the trail, and 
carried us without a single mishap over craggy hare tracks and 
down deep ravines, until we struck the bed of a mountain brook 
that led us, at late afternoon, to the outskirts of the village. 
Throughout the journey my guide was puzzled to know why I 
should come to a Mullakon settlement, when I intended neither to 
bargain nor barter. ‘“‘ There is nothing to see,’ he commented 
with a grunt. “ You might have stayed back in Blagowestchensk, 
where there is a park and a cafe chantant.” But as he failed to 
grasp my explanations, he lapsed into a stubborn silence. 

There was just one street to Gelzeoocha, one tree-lined street, 
and a narrow lane that crept up the hillside to the graveyard 
beyond. The houses were stockaded as in all Siberian villages. 
The absence of the church, whose blue dome and gilded three- 
armed cross usually broods over the roofs of the houses, gave the 
village a note of individuality. 

Hugh pariah dogs rushed out from the yards and snapped at 
us. Women’s faces peered through the windows. Here and there 
a child peeped cautiously out the crack of a door. 

On the steps of the third house sat an ancient of days in 
a blue blouse, who rose as we reined in beside him. Yes, there 
was a zemstkaia kvatura, he replied to my question, but it was 
occupied at the time. 

According to the Russian rule of hospitality, each village 
which is off the line of travel, and consequently has no posthouse 
for the accommodation of wayfarers, must reserve one room where 
the passerby can put in for the night. Now I had had several 
unpleasant experiences with zemstkaia kvatura, for they are pre- 
sided over usually by women whose traits are like the traits of 
our average American boarding-house mistress—in fact, the genus 
landlady is universal—so the prospect of the Gelzeoocha kvatura 
being full, did not displease me. Finally, it was arranged that 
I should sleep in the old man’s hut, while my guide, whose fatigue 
by this time had overcome his prejudice for Mullakon hospitality, 
was only too glad for six feet of the floor of the hut opposite, 
and a square meal. 
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Vladimir Dianlovski’s izbas (hut) consisted of one large room, 
whose windows looked down the road, and a smaller compartment 
that served as kitchen. There was a row of books on a wall 
shelf—the first row of books I had seen in a Siberian hut—and 
on the window sills stood jars with flowering plants. As I stepped 
across the threshold, I instinctively doffed my hat, and looked 
around for the ikon corner to return thanks to the Russian St. 
Christopher, who had led me safely on the road. There was no 
ikon corner! 

“ Why do you look for the ikon? ” the old man asked, noticing 
my surprise. “ You are not a Russian.” Then I explained to him 
that, while I was an American from New York City, I had com- 
plied with Russian customs so long as I was in Siberia. 

“ And will you do as we Mullakons while you are here?” he 
asked. 

“Tf you permit me,” I replied. 

The ice was broken, and from that moment on the old man 
addressed me as “ little brother,’ and I called him Batchuska, little 
father. 

While he was making a place for my bags on the settle that was 
to serve as my bed, his wife and young daughter came in and 
were introduced to the American. A moment later we were joined 
by a son, a strapping youth of eighteen. Other members of the 
family, a married son and daughter who lived down the road 
farther, were called in. Supper that night was a family reunion. 

Apart from the absence of the ikon corner and the presence of 
the row of books and the flowers on the window sills, there was little 
to mark Vladimir’s izbas from that of any in an orthodox village. 
It was immaculate, and evidenced the exercise of a certain amount 
of taste in the arrangement of the chairs, the few family photo- 
graphs—for which all Siberians and Russians alike have a marked 
weakness—and the rough deal table on which was set the samovar 
and a bowl-full of blue iris that carpet the Amurland fields in late 
spring. 

After the manner of peasant folk, the world over, they wanted 
to know all about me—who I was; why I had come to Siberia; 
was I married; how many children did I have; was New York 
really so large a place; aren’t New Yorkers afraid the tall buildings 
will topple over on them—a million and one questions that I 
answered to the ultimate satisfaction of the family. Then, when 
they had grown silent, I took my turn at questions, and, lest 
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Vladimir would be wary of discussing his religion at the start, 
I commented on their books. 

“What do you read?” I asked. 

“ Tolstoy, Gogol, and the Bible,” Vladimir replied. ‘“ We also 
have one book of Dostoievski’s, one of Turgeniev, and when we go 
into Blagowestchensk we get a paper.” One of the sons, who had 
been to Poland with the army, confided to me that he had read 
Sherlock Holmes. I was not surprised, for the “marvelous ” 
detective is a favorite with the Russians. 

Gelzeoocha, they told me, had but thirty families, in all, 
two hundred and fifty souls, but they boasted a Narodnija Utchilist- 
cha, a primary school where the three R’s were taught. This was, 
indeed, quite the exception for a town of that size. The school- 
master had taken a course at the University of Tomsk, they added, 
and when any of the boys or girls wished to go further in their 
education, he would tutor them into the gymnasium. Each of 
Vladimir’s sons had attended the gymnasium at Blagowestchensk, 
residing while they were there with friends. From conversation 
they did not prove above the average of the Siberian youth for 
intellect, and I suspected that had their father not insisted on 
continuing their studies, they would never have risen above medi- 
ocrity. However, their gymnasium course had not affected their 
heads, for each one had returned to Gelzeoocha and taken up 
farming. They seemed contented. The next day I found at least 
one result of this teaching—they had learned intensive farming, 
and at that time were buying some American farming utensils 
on the installment plan. 

“You have relatives in Blagowestchensk?” I asked, recalling 
how these lads had gone to live in the city during their course. 

“No, they lived with friends,” responded Vladimir, and then 
he went on to explain that the Mullakons were all held together by 
the bond of brotherhood; that they united in business, giving each 
other opportunities that they did not offer to the orthodox; and 
that one of their first principles was never to allow one of their 
sect to be destitute. Here I found a parallel between the Mullakons 
and the Quakers. In fact, the strict regard for education is also 
one of the marks of the Mullakon. It was later acknowledged to me 
by a Russian official that of all the schools in Siberia, those in the 
Mullakon villages are the best. And Professor Tovey, Dean of 
the Tomsk Technology Institute, told me that the brightest students 
at both the university and the institute come from Amurland, where 
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they receive the foundation of their education in Mullakon 
schools. 

The conversation drifted to the army. I asked if the boys 
had served their terms. Both had. 

“ We used not to enter the army,” Vladimir said with a sigh, 
“but we do now, though we-do not believe in it. War is bad. 
We love peace. But,” he shrugged his shoulders, “if my boys 
did not go into the army, the officers would have come along and 
dragged them out and put me in jail. Ivan has served in Warsaw.” 

I glanced over at Ivan—for he it was who had read Sherlock 
Holmes, and I felt that we had a bond between us. 

“ Usually people who refuse to serve in the army refuse to 
take an oath,” I remarked. “The Quakers in America—” 

“We are just like them,” Vladimir finished my observation. 
“We do not take oaths. Why should we? Doesn’t the Scripture 
say, ‘Swear not at all?” 

I was glad that he had introduced the Scriptures, for I was 
wishing to approach the subject of the Mullakon religious beliefs 
before the old man grew tired. With that end in view I asked him 
several questions. 

The Mullakons and Doukoboors, he said, were once one body, 
but the latter fell into the corrupt habit of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures mystically, so the Mullakons, who favored the literal interpre- 
tation, broke away. That was many years since, and the gulf be- 
tween the two has grown so wide that they have few remaining 
parallels. The Doukoboors are an erratic, ungovernable folk, while 
the Mullakons live the lives of Quakers, simple, peaceful, 
frugal. 

As he was explaining these points, the little daughter, Katrina, 
came over and sat beside me on the settle. She was a pretty child, 
with flaxen hair and rosy cheeks and a quiet disposition. All the 
family, for that matter, became peculiarly silent, I noticed, just so 
soon as Vladimir began to discuss religious subjects. He was an 
“elder,” it appears, and though he had no sacerdotal position, he 
was held in regard for his views. 

“Do you have sacraments?” I began to question him on de- 
tails, “ Marriage, Holy Communion, Confession, and such? ” 

Vladimir shook his head. ‘“ We have nothing that the others 
have save God. We have no churches. A church is not builded 
of beams and boards, but of ribs.” He patted his heart. ‘ We 
have no ikons or holy pictures; we keep no festivals and have no 
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ritual. We have no pontiff, nor teacher of the faith but Christ. 
We are all priests. Our only guide is the Bible.” 

“ You believe in the Blessed Trinity—God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost?” 

Again he shook his shaggy head. 

“ But what of marriage? What do you do when—” 

“T was going to explain that,” he broke in. ‘“ When the 
two young people agree to live together, they come and get their 
parents’ blessing. Dmitri here and Tatiana both did that,” he said 
indicating the two married children. 

“ That is a Quaker belief,” I remarked. 

“No, Mullakon!” he exclaimed, and then seeing that he had 
misunderstood me, began to laugh. 

“When we confess,” he continued, “ we do not confess to a 
priest, but to God and to our fellowmen whom we have injured.” 

“ But do you have a Holy Communion? ” 

“ We break bread and share it at a service.” 

His last answer I felt was curt, and to mask my embarrass- 
ment, I pulled out my cigarette case and proceeded to smoke. 
Scarcely had I begun than Vladimir straightened up his position, 
and I heard his wife whisper an instruction to Katrina. Promptly 
the little girl left my side, entered the kitchen, and appeared with . 
a mop cloth, with which she wiped the floor about my feet. 

“So sorry,” I apologized. “I didn’t know that I had tracked 
in dirt.” 

“Not dirt, but the devil,” spoke up the wife. 

I glanced over at her where she sat scowling at me, and would 
have spoken had not the old man interrupted. 

“ He does not understand,” I heard him whisper to her. Then 
he turned to me. “ You see, little brother, we Mullakons do not 
smoke nor drink vodka. They defile men. They are works of 
the devil. But you did not understand.” 

And thus I happened on another Mullakon custom; invariably 
when you smoke in a Mullakon house, the wife or the daughter 
will wash the floor where your feet have rested. It drives away 
the devil, they say. 

But Vladimir did not permit my faux pas to interrupt the con- 
versation. He told me that the members of his sect do not eat 
pork nor scaleless fish, nor any of the foods forbidden in the Old 
Testament, adding that many of the sectants in Russia were joining 
the Hebrews. 
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“ Because their beliefs are alike—or because they are against 
the government?” I suggested. A smile crept over his face, but 
he did not reply. I am led to suspect that it was the latter. His 
statement, I since have found, is only too true. Judaism is being 
embraced by hundreds of the Russian sectants. The reason is 
purely political, however, for they claim that the taxes are far too 
heavy, and they allege immorality and corruption among the priests 
of the Greek Church. 

We had been talking for over an hour. As I glanced about at 
the faces of the family, I noticed drowsiness on them. Batchuska 
yawned once, and I consulted my watch. 

“ What is the time? ” he asked. 

“Five minutes past eight,” I replied. 

“So late!” He jumped to his feet, and crossing the room, 
took down from the shelves a Bible. Katrina, without instruction 
from her mother, brought a candle and set it on the table. Then 
for five minutes the old man read us from the First Epistle of St. 
John. Some prayers followed, after which the family dispersed— 
the married children leaving for their houses down the road, and 
the wife getting me blankets to soften the settle. Within five 
minutes Batchuska with the young son by his side and the wife 
with little Katrina by hers, were all fast asleep on the floor. A 
foot above them in the place of honor, I lay—wondering at the 
queer things I had seen and heard that night. 

Eight o’clock! It was the first time I had gone to bed at eight 
o’clock for ages. In the cities, Russian midnight comes at four 
A. M. You breakfast at ten, lunch at four, and dine at eleven or 
twelve. In the ordinary village, we rarely went to bed until ten, 
and rose never earlier than eight. But not so the Mullakons. 
They go to bed at eight; and five o’clock sees the entire household 
up and about the day’s work. 

As I lay awake on my settle I tried to formulate a definition 
of the Mullakons. It finally resolved itself into this: they live 
the lives of Quakers and hold the belief of Unitarians. Here they 
have fought, as did the early settlers of America, with rugged nature 
until the fields have given their increase. Here they have builded 
their schools, and trained their children to read, mark, and learn. 
A simple, stern, loving folk, they are setting up a bulwark of the 
Russian kingdom that will be more impregnable than the iron-stone 
defences of Vladivostok, a Pennsylvania in the New Moscovy. 





MRS. MEYNELL AND HER POETRY.* 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


JOT so long ago Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., in 
bl the British W cekly, the leading organ of British Non- 
conformity, asked how it was that the best religious 
poetry of the day was being produced by Catholics, 
especially by Catholic women. He instanced Mrs. 
Meynell, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, and a person who shall be 
nameless, who had contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette a poem, 
Planting Bulbs, which was the occasion of his remarks. Sir W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll is a true lover of poetry, and brings to it a genuine 
touchstone for deciding what is or is not poetry: and how many 
critics are led away by “ fake” in poetry nowadays! After all 
it takes a poet to criticize poetry: and that critics prove to be blind 
guides in our day is only in keeping with their traditions. You 
have but to turn up a publisher’s advertisement of the seventies 
and eighties to see the fine raptures of the critics over Lewis Morris 
and Sir Edwin Arnold in those days. The critic who leads the 
public into a ditch, is no worse than his brother of yesterday 
and his brother of the day before. 

One has but to read the British Weekly to discover that the 
editor has a real flair for poetry, as well as a capacity for spirit- 
ual things which lifts him out of the troubled atmosphere of the 
controversialist. 

He asked “ Why?” in that pronouncement of his, and no one 
answered him. Of the three women poets he mentioned, one was 
English, one was Irish, one was Irish-American. 

I think I could give reasons why Mrs. Meynell’s poetry 
should flourish in the soil of English Catholicism, which at its 
best belongs to the highest order of spiritual beauty. Catholicity 
in England, apart from the Irish immigrants, takes its color from 
the days of its persecution. It is a cloistered thing. 

Mrs. Meynell is an English Catholic, but not a Catholic born: 
and there were other influences as well in her spiritual making. 


*Collected Poems. By Alice Meynell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. London: Burns & Oates. 
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She grew up in Italy; and she was received into the Church by 
an Irish priest. 

She looks the English Catholic lady to the life. I have met 
some such—daughters of the old English Catholic aristocracy who 
for centuries were hidden in their beautiful homes when they 
were not persecuted. Many of those English Catholic houses pos- 
sess a relic of some martyr of the blood—a hand chopped off 
at Tyburn Tree that had consecrated the Bread and Wine, a rosary 
beads, a lock of hair, a handkerchief steeped in the blood of 
martyrdom. In those houses you feel the influence of 
the relic before you cross the threshold. Something spirit- 
ual, austere, mysterious, comes out to meet you. There will 
be a chapel, very often a priest’s hiding hole; or one or two 
or three, as there are in an ancient house I know which possesses 
Catherine of Aragon’s traveling trunk and a quilt she made 
with her ladies, as well as Mary Stuart’s rosary beads and a lock 
of her hair. Voices are low and sweet in those houses; the feet 
tread softly along the carpeted corridor, and a lamp stands at the far 
end which leads to the chapel. A loud voice or laugh, a noisy 
tread, violence of any kind, were out of place in this air of a con- 
ventual peace. 

The young women and girls are apt to be flower-like, lily- 
like, something of the young angel about them. It is an exotic 
beauty, a beauty of the spirit, which may make an otherwise plain 
face beautiful. They have a height, a slenderness, a gliding grace. 
There is something lovely about them, a beauty other-worldly, not 
of this. 

I have said they have a height. Well perhaps some- 
times they only simulate height. Mrs. Meynell is scarcely 
tall, but she had been my friend for many happy years before I 
discovered we were of a height. Sargent sketched her tall, and 
he is a painter of the mind rather than of the body. Tall and 
slender, with trailing garments, a thrilling, beautifully modulated 
voice, eyes like somewhat mournful stars, a curious likeness to 
Dante, with feminine softness and beauty added to the stern and 
lonely grandeur—that is Mrs. Meynell as nearly as I can get to it. 
“Windows of the soul” was never more fittingly applied to eyes 
than to hers. Once in a London suburban garden, while she 
stood and watched the flight of a bird across the sky, I saw her 
soul. The body disguises the soul in too many of us. In Mrs. 
Meynell the body expresses the soul, as Francis Thompson 
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has said it in some of the noblest praises ever lavished upon a 
woman. 

How should I gauge what beauty is her dole, 

Who cannot see her countenance for her soul; 

As birds see not the casement for the sky? 

And as ’tis check they prove its presence by, 

I know not of her body till I find 

My flight debarred the Heaven of her mind. 

Hers is the face whence all should copied be, 

Did God make replicas of such as she. 


More than any other poet I have ever seen, does Mrs. Meynell 
look her poetry. She not only looks a Muse, even to the eyes of 
the dull and common, she looks her own Muse. 

She has carried her claustral air and her face, 


Careful for a whole world of sin and pain, 


through the ways of the world, and she has never been of the world, 
never been lightly touched by it. As one meets her at a London 
rout, she might have walked out of an Italian cloister. 

It was somewhere towards the close of the seventies that 
Father Matthew Russell, of holy and happy memory, received a 
letter from Lady Georgiana Fullerton, in which prayers were asked 
for two young Catholic girls in danger to their souls from the 
world and its praises. The two girls were Elizabeth Thompson 
(Lady Butler), whose picture, “ The Roll Call,” hung in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1877, had already met with a unique success, 
and Alice Thompson who had published Preludes, a slender young 
volume which the elect of the world had been quick to recognize 
as a thing with the authentic air: and the latter success, conceiv- 
ably, might be a greater danger than the hurly-burly of. a huge 
popular success. The two young sisters were lionized. When 
they attended a London party, crowds gathered before the house 
on the rumor of the presence within of the painter of “ The Roll 
Call,” and the young celebrity had to be smuggled out by the 
back door. 

I have seen a picture of the young poet of those days, 

A young probationer 
And candidate of Heaven, 
as Dryden says of Mrs. Killigrew. 

Long afterwards Alice Meynell, smiling over the memory of 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s concern—she was a dowdy little wo- 
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man, a daughter of the proud Granvilles, who went ungloved on her 
Master’s business up and down London in those years—said: “ We 
were too level-headed for that danger.” 

Their upbringing had indeed been one to prepare them and 
arm them against the temptations of the market-place. Their 
parents were people of great distinction of mind and character. 
The father was one of those men who from their seclusion influence 
the mind and thought of their time. Possessing enough money to 
spend a leisured life, he chose to spend it in Italy. He did 
indeed make one or two attempts to enter Parliament: but one 
may well believe that he was pushed on from behind—for his 
friends were of the great and the greatly-placed—and that he 
returned to his hermitage well content with his defeats. His work 
in life was to educate his daughters. “ A Remembrance” in Mrs. 
Meynell’s Rhythm of Life keeps him for us, and is doubly felt 
because so much of what she has written of her father might, 
with slight modifications, have been written of herself. 


When the memories of two or three persons now upon earth 
shall be rolled up and sealed with their records within them, 
there will be no remembrance left open, except this, of a man 
whose silence seems better worth interpreting than the speech 
of many another. Of himself he has left no vestiges. It was 
a common reproach against him that he never acknowledged the 
obligation to any kind of restlessness. The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, but as he did none there was nothing for it 
but that the kingdom of heaven should yield to his leisure. 
The delicate, the abstinent, the reticent graces were his in 
the heroic degree. Where shall I find a pen fastidious enough 
to define and limit and enforce so many significant negatives? 
Words seem to offend by too much assertion, and to check the 
suggestions of his reserve. That reserve was life-long. Lov- 
ing literature, he never lifted a pen except to write a letter. 
He was not inarticulate, he was only silent. He had an 
exquisite style from which to refrain. The things he ab- 
stained from were all exquisite. They were brought from afar 
to undergo his judgment, if haply he might have selected them. 
Things ignoble never approached near enough for his refusal; 
they had not with him so much as that negative connection. 
If I had to equip an author, I should ask no better than to arm 
him and invest him with precisely the riches that were re- 
nounced by the man whose intellect, by integrity, had become 
a presence-chamber. 
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In this noble “ Remembrance ” she goes on to tell what manner 
of training she had at this father’s hands, and that makes the 
essay a notable bit of literary deviation. We recognize her fount, 
her origin. 

Memnonian lips 
Smitten with singing from thy mother’s East, 


says Francis Thompson again. 

One can imagine that she brought the writing of Preludes 
to the bar of her father’s opinion. I do not know if they were 
written in his lifetime, but they were shaped, perfected, winnowed, 
rejected, perhaps, by a most fastidious taste. Never was there 
a young book with so little of immaturity. Preludes, with very 
few alterations or rejections, take their place fittingly with the 
forty-one other poems which make up the sheaf of Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s years of marriage, of motherhood, of friendship, of love, 
of spring and harvest. 

Mrs. Meynell’s mother I remember. She died some time in 
the first decade of the twentieth century. I was under one roof 
with her in 1889, when I spent a beautiful summer in England, 
much of it with the dear and gracious Meynells, or country-house 
visiting in their company. Mrs. Thompson was an accomplished 
and exquisite musician. Those sisters, like their mother, are vo- 
taries of all the arts. Music strays through Mrs. Meynell’s 
poetry, unseen but heard. It was the morning of the day of a 
musical party. Mrs. Thompson is at the piano. The cool dim 
rooms are full of the feeling of June in the London streets. June 
yet green, not yet dusty. There is a distant low roll of traffic: 
not yet have motors made the earth a place of screaming. The 
blinds are drawn against the sunshine without. The room is aus- 
tere—very little furniture but many flowers in all manner of re- 
ceptacles. Mrs. Thompson is improvising at the piano with an 
enraptured face. “Come here, Alice, come!” she calls quickly 
as a foot passes the door, on the uncarpeted stone staircase. “ Lis- 
ten to the songs of the birds. I have found out where they learnt 
them. They were taught by an angel. Their songs come straight 
from Heaven.” 

There is a curious feeling of Italy about my memory of that 
big London house on a June morning twenty-four years ago. 

Mrs. Thompson had many adorers in her day. Her husband’s 
friends set her on some such pinnacle—with a difference—as her 
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daughter was to be set by Francis Thompson, by Coventry Patmore, 
by George Meredith, by a whole crowd of lesser people who could 
appreciate beauty when they found it. The correspondence be- 
tween Dickens and Mrs. Thompson has been published. He was 
romantically attracted by the lady who was to marry one of his 
dearest friends. Quaintly enough one of his characters most un- 
expectedly bears her name—Weller. 

Soon after her success with Preludes, Mrs. Meynell married a 
young literary man, Wilfred Meynell, who had fallen in love with 
the author of My Heart Shall Be Thy Garden. They started out 
very happily on a career of letters. They lived in those early 
days close to the Pro-Cathedral at Kensington, where, every morn- 
ing, they heard Mass before beginning the labors of the day. Mr. 
Meynell was at that time a recent convert. 

I first visited the Meynells in 1884. It was my first visit 
to London, and it was almost my first touch with literature. I 
remember the drawing-room at 21 Phillimore Place, with its aus- 
tere simple furnishing. Mrs. Meynell was delicate, and lay much 
of her time on a sofa. I stayed in London that year for some three 
months or so, with occasional excursions into the country, and 
from the time of that visit our friendship was an established thing. 
We wrote frequently to each other, and I constantly sent flowers 
from fields, which are in my memory now like Elysian Fields. 
I have all the letters of those days. 

But it is too much of myself, and I must get on to Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s Collected Poems, which have just been issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Burns and Oates of London. 
Until the year 1893 Preludes was Mrs. Meynell’s sole achievement. 
But in that year she had begun to write her exquisite prose for 
the Pall Mall Gazette, under the distinguished editorship of Mr. 
Henry Cust. There were then two editors in London whose praise 
one was greedy to catch—Henry Cust and W. E. Henley. Mrs. 
Meynell pleased both, and her beautiful prose became a feature of 
the Friday issue of the Pall Mall. Most of her beautiful new 
things appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette. There was 


She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep, 


and The Lady Poverty and November Blue and A Dead Harvest. 
I was at the making of At Night, and I have the first rough 
draft of it. She used to make her poems and prose, having come 
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in from shopping or afternoon visiting, comfortlessly, I thought, 
with her outdoor things still on, seated on a hard chair, the children 
playing about her feet perhaps, two or three intimate visitors 
talking about the fire, occasionally including her in the conversation. 
She would come back as from a long distance: but she would come 
back, and be interested, before losing herself again. 

No wonder her poetry had always preached a doctrine of 
abnegation. And yet austerity has always been so native to her, 
that abnegation can hardly have been a positive thing. There 
was always something of the Lady Poverty of St. Francis about 
her. It came natural to her to do without so that other people 
might have. She did without leisure so that other people might 
have share of her leisure. She suffered fools gladly, to use the 
Scriptural phrase. I think her intellect might have been arrogant 
because of fastidiousness, if grace had not made her humble. The 
bores she endured! The dullards whose work she made pass by 
her emendations! The open hand of hospitality! The real spirit 
of austerity which made her turn away from the comfortable and 
soft things women far more robust than she seek after! There 
were moments when one of those who loved her ached to give 
her the luxuries she would have put away if they had been offered 
to her. Withal—happily one need not write in a past tense— 
she is very human, simple, and tolerant; much of the child about 
her; she has a ringing laughter which it is lovely to capture; she 
has a wide tolerance, of everything except what she herself would 
call the cheap and the trivial. There is always the child in 
her eyes—something of the lost child—so that I cannot look at her 
without recalling Wordsworth’s 


Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 


Of all things from which she has refrained, her own poetry is 
the most beautiful. Preludes, the precious early volume, bulks large 
in the Collected Poems. Not very much of it has been rejected. 
I would have rejected nothing. Always I miss the few exclu- 
sions. There is A Siudy, the long obliquely narrative poem, which, 
since I first knew Preludes, I have known so well that it seems to 
have become part of me. I find its thoughts appearing in my own 
poems and stories many a time. 

Others of the poems have long been in my memory. I think I 
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know a great portion of Preludes by heart. Long ago a girl used 
to walk the Irish country roads chanting to herself: 





The leaves are many under my feet 
And drift one way, 


or 
As the inhastening tide doth roll 


till the amazed face of some little cattle-herd sitting in the green 
grass of the roadside made her recognize that her neighbors thought 
her mad. 

So dear were those poems that the slight emendations of 
later years cause me positive grief. 

I have said that no poet I know looks his poetry as Mrs. 
Meynell does. I would go further, and say that no poet comes 
face to face with us in his poetry as she does. The bitter sweet- 
ness, the proud humility, “ah! heavenly Incognite,” are in such 
a few pregnant lines as 


“You never attained to Him.” “If to attain 
Be to abide: then that may be.” 

Endless the way followed with how much pain. 
“The Way was He.” 


And again this is her very self. 


THE FUGITIVE. 
“Nous avons chassé ce Jésus-Christ.’—French Publicist. 


Yes, from the ingrate heart, the street 
Of garrulous tongue, the warm retreat 
Within the village and the town; 
Not from the lands where ripen brown 
A thousand thousand hills of wheat; 


Not from the long Burgundian line, 
The Southward, sunward range of vine. 
Hunted, He never will escape 
The flesh, the blood, the sheaf, the grape, 
That feed His man—the bread, the wine. 


I am sure that this most worthy of poets has never written 
a line or phrase of poetry without a white heat of thought, that 
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sought for the finest expression in the briefest manner possible. 
She has no prettinesses. White heat is perhaps the right word 
for an intensity of feeling which takes a shape as fine as a Greek 
marble. She extracts from words, that cunning instrument by 
which man reveals his heart, their uttermost significance: she in- 
vests them with a new meaning, a new dignity. Her thoughts 
have a flight, a direct poignancy, which at times takes the breath 


away as in this. 
VENI CREATOR. 


So humble things Thou hast borne for us, O God, 
Left’st Thou a path of lowliness untrod? 

Yes, one, till now; another Olive-Garden. 

For we endure the tender pain of pardon,— 

One with another we forbear. Give heed, 
Look at the mournful world Thou hast decreed. 
The time has come. At last we hapless men 
Know all our haplessness all through. Come, then, 
Endure undreamed humility: Lord of Heaven, 
Come to our ignorant hearts and be forgiven. 


And here again is the bitter cry of a heart intolerably wrung. 
PARENTAGE. 


“When Augustus Cesar legislated against the unmarried citizens 
of Rome, he declared them to be, in some sort, slayers of the people.” 


Ah no, not these! 
These, who were childless, are not they who gave 
So many dead unto the journeying wave, 
The helpless nurselings of the cradling seas; 
Not they who doomed by infallible decrees 
Unnumbered man to the innumerable grave. 


But those who slay 
Are fathers. Theirs are armies. Death is theirs; 
The death of innocences and despairs; 
The dying of the golden and the grey. 
The sentence, when these speak it, has no Nay. 
And she who slays is she who bears, who bears. 


“T, child of process,” she says once of herself. Well, through 
processes and progressions, she, who began by a perfect young 
book, has gone on to her greatest heights. What heights may be 
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beyond we know not: but one feels that the flowering time of her 
genius has given place to so noble a fruitage in those later poems, 
that she need write no more to be on the heights. 


She hath a glory from that sun 
Who falls not from Olympus hill. 


The volume of her Collected Poems contains altogether forty- 
one poems later than Preludes. She has not written two poems 
in a year since Preludes gave her an assured place. “ The things 
she abstained from ’”—well, who knows what she abstained from? 
Or how much her poems have gained by abstention, by self-denial ? 
She is on the very heights with these later poems. Beautiful as 
was Preludes, and the poems which came one by one after Pre- 
ludes, there has been nothing to reach the heights of To the Body, 
The Two Poets, and the latest of her poems. With her it has been 
always that the best was yet to be. She has kept the finest vintage 
for the last. 


TO THE BODY. 


Thou inmost, ultimate 
Council of judgment, palace of decrees, 
Where the high senses hold their spiritual state, 
Sued by earth’s embassies, 
And sign, approve, accept, conceive, create; 


Create—thy senses close 
With the world’s pleas. The random odors reach 
Their sweetness in the place of thy repose, 

Upon thy tongue the peach, 
And in thy nostrils breathes the breathing rose. 


To thee, secluded one, 
The dark vibrations of the sightless skies, 
The lovely inexplicit colors run; 

The light gropes for those eyes. 
O thou august! thou dost command the sun. 


Music, all dumb, hath trod 
Into thine ear her one effectual way; 
And fire and cold approach to gain thy nod, 
Where thou call’st up the day, 
Where thou awaitest the appeal of God. 
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Someone said to me not long since that poetry was for the 
young—a vain saying. The poetry that departs with youth has 
the seed of mortality in it before it is born. Through processes of 
waiting, of silences, of lofty abstentions, this Muse has reached its 
heights. She is worthy of the noble praises she has received, and 
the noble friendships that have sought her as an equal. Listen to 
the lofty music in this of the wind in the beech tree: 


THE TWO POETS. 


Whose is the speech 
That moves the voices of this lonely beech? 
Out of the long west did this wild wind come— 
O strong and silent! And the tree was dumb, 
Ready and dumb, until 
The dumb gale struck it on the darkened hill. 


Two memories, 
Two powers, two promises, two silences 
Closed in this cry, closed in these thousand leaves 
Articulate. This sudden hour retrieves 
The purpose of the past, 
Separate, apart—embraced, embraced at last. 


“Whose is the word? 
Is it I that spake? Is it thou? Is it I that heard?” 
“ Thine earth was solitary, yet I found thee!” 
“ Thy sky was pathless, but I caught, I bound thee, 
Thou visitant divine.” 
“O thou my Voice, the word was thine.” ‘“ Was thine.” 


These are not her finest fruit, though they are of her finest 
fruit. I would quote The Launch, The Modern Mother, Two 
Boyhoods, The Crucifixion, The Unexpected Peril, Christ in the 
Universe, and any one of them would prove her of the heights. 
I would say of her, borrowing a fancy from herself, that from her 
rejections, her abstentions, from what she has spared to say, many 
poets might have found a noble equipment. 





Rew Books. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN PAUL JONES. By Mrs. 
Reginald de Koven. 2 Vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.00 per set. 

These two handsome volumes, enriched by well-executed il- 
lustrations, contain most of the important letters of John Paul 
Jones gathered by Mrs. de Koven from many sources, chiefly, 
however, from the Jones papers and the Papers of the Contt- 
nental Congress in the Library of Congress. She has carried 
them into a narrative life of Jones, but they are the valuable 
part of the work. She has, however, given much independent 
investigation to her subject, with good results on certain phases 
of Jones’ career. The work is interesting, and it must stand 
as the best of the several lives of Jones. This is not to say, 
however, that it is a good biography, for the author’s limitations 
of ability for her task have not permitted her to write a good 
biography. She is not a naval expert; she is not a ripe historical 
scholar; she does not weigh evidence judiciously; she does not 
manifest keen insight into character. One finishes the book without 
a clear idea of Jones the naval officer, or of Jones the man, or of 
the naval history of the Revolution, except as one may have derived 
such knowledge from Jones’ letters. 

Was Jones a great naval commander? Mrs. de Koven is 
positive that he was; but one desperate battle and hard won 
victory, that of the Bon Homme Richard over the Serapis, is 
not enough to convince the layman that he proved his preéminence. 
His other victories were not important; or, if they were, Mrs. 
de Koven has not made them appear so. It is her own fault if 
the reader does not share her opinion of Jones. As for the con- 
troversies with the Continental Congress, with jealous captains, 
unappreciative French authorities, and false Russian officials, Jones’ 
letters are too full of them; neither does the narrative spare the 
reader. We should like to see them brushed aside, and the man’s 
work and worth estimated independently of them. 

Who was Jones? Ostensibly, the son of John Paul, a Scotch 
gardener. But Thomas Chase, a Massachusetts sailor and pri- 
vateersman, afterwards seaman on the Alliance under Jones, dic- 
tated certain statements to his grandson, and the narrative was 
privately printed. In it he leads us to suppose that in 1773 
Jones was a pirate, and that then and for some years afterwards, 
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he believed himself to be the illegitimate son of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk. These things may be true, but Chase’s narrative sounds 
apocryphal. We have the “sharp, rakish, clipper built craft, 
painted entirely black, with no name whatever marked upon her,” 
and other earmarks of sea fiction. Mrs. de Koven finds that Chase 
was on the Alliance during the fight between the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis. Then how does she account for the nar- 
rative leading the reader to suppose that he was on the Richard 
during the battle? She says of Chase’s narrative of the Ranger's 
cruise, that he was not an eyewitness, and relied on tradition and 
hearsay reports, and it has no value. Again, an old man eighty 
years old declared he had, when a youth, heard another old man 
say Jones once stated that he had been a pirate. This is not much 
better than Chase’s evidence. We are still in doubt whether Jones 
was a pirate or not. 

Now for the question of Jones’ birth. That he believed him- 
self to be the son of the Earl of Selkirk is an assertion of Thomas 
Chase’s, and, apparently; of the other old man. That seems to 
have been a general belief at one time, although Mrs. de Koven 
has not made it clear. (Was it in school histories, as one of the 
letters she quotes says it was?) She knows, however, that the 
older Lord Selkirk died before Jones was born, and that the 
younger was not living in the part of Scotland where he was born 
for seven years before and after the event. So she has him the 
illegitimate son of George Paul, John Paul’s brother. She weaves 
a suspicion on this point, but it is absolutely unsupported by any- 
thing worthy of being called evidence. It rests entirely upon the 
statement of a descendant of the Pauls, that his mother said 
Jones was not the son of the Earl of Selkirk, but was a Paul; 
and as she did not say he was the son of John Paul, and as 
Jones’ earliest recollection (according to Chase again) was of 
Saint Mary’s Isle, where George Paul lived, and not of Arbigland, 
where John Paul lived; therefore, he was George Paul’s son! 

These two points are sufficient to show Mrs. de Koven’s 
limitations. She is honest, however, and does not conceal facts, 
even if they do not support her conclusions. 


NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. The two Versions of 
1864 and 1865; preceded by Newman’s and Kingsley’s Pamph- 
lets. With an Introduction by Wilfrid Ward. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 50 cents net. 


The fact that within a few months two distinct editions have 
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appeared of the Apologia in its old form, as distinguished from The 
History of My Religious Opinions, one in Everyman’s Library, 
and the present one printed at the Oxford University Press, is an 
indication there exists a widespread interest in that epoch-making 
work. Of the two, the new Oxford edition is by far the more 
satisfactory. The Everyman edition is a practically complete re- 
print of the edition published in 1864, with an introduction by 
Dr. Charles Sarolea. The Oxford edition is a reprint of both 
the 1864 and 1865 edition of the Apologia. This is done by 
clearly indicating, by certain signs, even the smallest differences 
between the two. Before this reprint of the Apologia are placed 
the pamphlets of Dr. Newman, which contains the correspondence 
with Mr. Kingsley, and Mr. Kingsley’s pamphlet, What, Then, 
Does Dr. Newman Mean? If there were an index, it might be 
looked upon as the definitive edition of the Apologia. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward, the author of the Life of Cardinal New- 
man, than whom no one could be more competent, has contributed 
an introduction. In it he gives some interesting details of the 
relations between Dr. Newman and Dr. W. G. Ward. There 
is also a translation of two appendices which Dr. Newman wrote 
for the French edition of the Apologia, which, so far as we are 
aware, have never appeared in English before. These appendices 
give an account of the Constitution and History of the Church 
of England and of the University of Oxford. Mr. Ward points 
out how inapplicable to the present day is the statement*made fifty 
years ago by Dr. Newman, that the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, and especially the high dignitaries, are always distinguished 
for their High Toryism. What, he asks, would Dr. Newman 
have thought of their recent alliance with democracy, which went 
so far as giving help to pass the Parliament Bill. 


THE CULT OF MARY. By Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 40 cents net. 

This is a very excellent statement of the Catholic teaching re- 
garding the Cult of Mary in the Catholic Church. Father Ger- 
rard shows in his opening chapter that the Catholic devotion to the 
Virgin Mary is by no means derived from the pagan worship of the 
Hindu Maya or Devaki, the Asiatic Astarte or Cybele, or the 
Egyptian Isis. The other chapters deal with the Divine Maternity, 
the Immaculate Conception, the Perpetual Virginity, and the As- 
sumption. 
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Father Martindale prefaces the volume with the following 
verses that are worth quoting: 


Magna Mater. 

Lost on the lonely hills the lamb bleats for its mother, 
Startled with frustrate hope by reed and shadow and rock; 
And wailing across the world humanity’s desolate flock 

Cries—if perchance it be She—upon many an alien other, 

Maya and Ishtar and Isis 
These die with the centuries’ death. 

Thou Israel, Son 
Of the Eternal One, 
Cease from thy wanderings: lo, Mary of Nazareth! 


JOHN WESLEY’S LAST LOVE. By J. A. Leger. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

The manuscript containing the following account of Wesley’s 
love for Grace Murray (pp. 1-105) was received at the British 
Museum, May 9, 1829. It has been published twice before, in 
1848 and 1862. The work is not in John Wesley’s own handwrit- 
ing, apart from a few corrections and the rough sketch of the 


first nineteen stanzas of the poem at the end. Still it is authen- 
ticated by the correspondence of almost every detail in it, either 
with Wesley’s Extracts from His Journal, or other printed docu- 
ments. No student of Methodism has ever questioned it. 

The author, Mr. Leger, Professor of English at the Naval 
College at Brest, writes us that he was attracted towards the study 
of Methodism “by the apparent paradox of that certainly far- 
reaching revival in the very country from which Voltaire and others 
were at that very time bringing back to France ideas that issued in 
so widely different results.” 

The author assures us in his preface that none but “ narrow- 
minded hero worshippers, blind lovers of the unreally superhuman, 
would discover in the pages of Wesley’s diary anything likely 
to lower his moral stature or to stain his memory.” Perhaps not. 
But if one can read this book and the comments upon the incidents 
here recorded from various Protestant sources, and dare compare 
Wesley with the least of the saints of the Catholic Church, he is 
beyond all argument. 

That John Wesley was in love with Grace Murray is evident 
from his extravagant praise of her. He declares it “ no hyperbole, 
but plain demonstrable fact, that Grace has done more good than 
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any other woman in all ye English Annals, or, I might say, in 
all ye History of the Church from ye death of Our Lord to this 
day” (p. 73). 

To a disinterested outsider, these very pages prove her to be 
a very ordinary uneducated servant, vain, fickle, selfish, deceit- 
ful and hysterical. Uncertain for a long time whether to marry 
John Wesley or John Bennett, she kept both of them dangling on © 
the hooks, until finally Charles Wesley convinced her that she ought 
not to marry his brother. While helping Wesley in his missionary 
work, we find her continually falling in fainting fits, “ roaring aloud 
for disquietness of soul,” declaring her willingness to go to hell 
for the glory of God, almost constantly in hot water with her 
neighbors, and going through her Methodistic duties at the very 
time she was skeptical about the Divinity of Christ. 

Wesley married in the end the widow Vazeille—a most un- 
fortunate match. She was a regular Xantippe; jealous, covetous, 
mean, and possessed of an ugly temper. She read his private 
letters and gave them to the public press; in her anger she accused 
him of living in adultery for twenty years; she separated from 
him more than once. John Hampson, the preacher, relates the 
following: ‘Once when I was in the north of Ireland, I went 
into a room, and found Mrs. Wesley foaming with fury. Her hus- 
band was on the floor, where she had been trailing him by the hair 
of his head; and she herself was still holding in her hand venerable 
locks, which she had plucked out by the roots (Tyerman, Life and 
Times of Rev. John Wesley. Vol. ii., p. 201). 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in Mr. Leger’s volume, 
is Chaper V. on John Wesley’s mind and character. He often 
claimed to speak on trivial matters as the Herald of God, the 
acme of fanatic dogmatism. His domineering spirit was unmis- 
takable, for he seemed to make as much fuss over rules of his own 
devising as he did about the precepts of the Gospel. He was 
stubborn almost to the point of perversity. He was most auto- 
cratic, never allowing his authority to be slighted or set at naught. 
His father’s bombastic claims to an imperious undivided sway as 
a condition of all sound government, and his mother’s well-regu- 
lated family discipline, left a lasting trace on his mind. His 
brother Charles tells of him: ‘“ He could never keep secrets since 
he was born. It is a gift which God has not given him.” He 
certainly had a very inflammable heart, for his sweethearts were 
many: Sarah Kirkham, the gifted and intellectual writer, Mary 
Granville, the brilliant aristocratic charmer; Sophy Hopkey, the 
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bewitching, if rather disingenuous, jilt. He was naturally a woman 
worshipper—most susceptible to female attractions, yet always 
honorable and delicate in his feeling and conduct. He was cer- 
tainly fond of sensational spirituality. He laid incredible weight 
upon all extraordinary occurrences, believing that strangeness 
and their startling effects upon the recipients were proofs 
of their divine origin. We find him intent upon omens and dreams, 
as means of ascertaining and carrying out providential pur- 
poses. While he occasionally acknowledged that some of his “ rag- 
ing ” converts were simply epileptics or devil-possessed, under pres- 
sure of opponents who challenged him to work wonders, he often 
pointed to the extraordinary manifestations at his meetings as 
miracles. 

One thing is certainly evident, that he never had the slightest 
intention of founding a Church, he simply wished to form a con- 
fraternity closely allied to the Establishment as a supplementary 
means of spiritual help and edification. 

Notwithstanding occasional flashes of philosophic insight, we 
must not expect from his writings anything like constructive specu- 
lative thought, far-reaching original ideas, or any sign of the critical 
faculty. Sentiment in Wesley was more than a strain or graft; 
it was the very essence of his soul. 

Our author brings out his kindness to the poor; his honesty 
of speech; his neatness in personal attire; his punctuality; his 
tremendous will power over himself and others; his unflinching 
courage; and his evident sincerity. Whatever knowledge he may 
have had of the general motives and principles of human nature, 
he does not seem to have been happy penetrating into the views 
and characters of individuals. This particularly appears in his 
love affairs, in which he was undoubtedly unfortunate. Many 
readers of this volume will agree that his attachment to Grace 
Murray was rather injudicious. No one will deny that his marry- 
ing Mary Vazeille was an absolute mistake. The marvelous trials 
and experiences of the one, the “sorrowful spirit” of the other, 
had won his heart, and blinded him to everything else. 


HINDRANCES TO CONVERSION TO THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND THEIR REMOVAL. By Rev. Father Gra- 
ham. St. Louis: B. Herder. 20 cents net. 

Father Graham writes a direct simple treatise on the in- 
fluences which keep Protestants to-day outside the fold of the One 
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True Church. He speaks, of course, chiefly of the Presbyterians 
and Anglicans of Scotland, though his words apply to orthodox 
Protestants the world over. The chief obstacles he enumerates 
are: prejudice, which paints the Catholic Church “ black, guilty, 
detestable and dreadful;” utter ignorance of the very A B C of 
Catholic doctrine and practice; a feeling of satisfaction and con- 
tentment in their present position; the fear of losing worldly 
position; the pride of intellect, which fights shy of authority, and 
the pride of will, which considers confession the very depth of 
degradation; the unreasoning attachment to the church of one’s 
baptism, etc., etc. 

He devotes a special chapter to hindrances placed by Catholics, 
telling them to never let opportunities slip of enlightening their 
Protestant friends, and always to work and pray earnestly for their 
conversion. 

At the end of this practical little volume, he publishes a list 
of useful books which will prove helpful to the average inquirer. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF CALVIN. Translated from the Dutch of 
L. Penning by the Rev. B. S. Berrington. London: Kegan, 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. $3.50 net. 

This volume is not worthy of an extended notice, for it is 
the work of a mere rhetorician rather than of a scholar. It is full 
of inaccurate statements, devoid of true historical perspective, and 
its continual appeal to anti-Catholic prejudice reminds one of the 
fourth-rate controversialists of the A. P. A. days of the early 
nineties. In discussing the burning of Servetus, the author as- 
serts without proof that the Bern Council demanded the stake, 
contrary to Calvin’s wish.. He admits that the leaders of the 
Protestantism of the day—Beza, Haller, Sulzer, Musculus, Me- 
lanchthon, etc.—rejoiced at the tidings of Servetus’ death, but 
this intolerant spirit “ was the Roman Catholic leaven in the Prot- 
estant dough.”’ Moreover, he adds: “It was a well-known fact 
that Anabaptists, Libertines, and Rationalists, all preachers of 
false doctrines like Servetus, found and obtained followers in the 
Reformed circles. In this way, Protestants got a bad reputation; 
they were said to be tainted, infected with revolutionary ideas, 
and, without the slightest doubt, this opinion would have been con- 
firmed if Servetus, who had been condemned by the Roman Catho- 
lic court of justice in Vienna, had got off scot-free in Geneva.” 
Is it not rather amusing to find our author speaking on one 
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page of Calvin’s erecting the “temple of liberty,” and on the 
next telling of the laws of the Genevan Sparta, which punished 
adultery with death, banished all who refused to swear to the new 
confession of faith, forbade dancing, prescribed moderate eating 
and drinking, etc., and then sent elders to every house once a year 
to see that the laws were carried out? 


CHRISTOLOGY; A DOGMATIC TREATISE ON THE INCAR- 
NATION. By Rev. Joseph Pohle, D.D. Authorized English 
Version by Arthur Preuss. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50. 
Dr. Pohle, one time Professor at the Catholic University of 

Washington, should need no introduction to American readers. 

His German work on Dogmatic Theology, which is now being trans- 

lated, thanks to Arthur Preuss, is one of the most successful theo- 

logical manuals in Germany. 

The present volume on the natures and personality of Christ 
can be whole-heartedly commended. Against the modernistic works 
that would rob Christ of His Divinity, this book will prove invalu- 
able. It is solidly conservative, and contains the traditional armory 
of the Church for the repulse of all attacks. Not merely does it 
present sound arguments, but a wide and varied erudition. It is 
well-documented, as the French would say. 

The language used by the translator is highly technical, at 
times even Latin in character. Technical language is sometimes 
a necessity, and must be excused where a paraphrase would have to 
be used for a time-saving single word. Perhaps, however, the 
translator might find a better translation than “ communication 
of idioms,” when “idiom” has in English a completely different 
sense from the similar word in Latin. On the whole, the work 
of both author and translator is characterized by extensive erudi- 
tion, and Teutonic thoroughness. 


CEASE FIRING. By Mary Johnston. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.40 net. 

It seems to be the fashion for women novelists to write war 
stories of epic proportions. A British author has recently thrilled 
us with tales of mighty race conflicts in South Africa and in the 
Crimea. It remained for a daughter of the South to give us a 
gripping recital of the four years’ strife waged upon our own 
continent. The drama set in motion to the accompanying beat of 
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The Long Roll, Miss Mary Johnston has now brought to a finish 
with the command Cease Firing. 

It is some years since our own Miss Repplier said that “no 
living novelist begins a story better than Miss Mary Johnston,” 
but we doubt that any new star has since appeared that could 
eclipse the brilliance of the opening chapters containing a descrip- 
tion of the Mississippi fretted both with heavy rains and with war, 
the disastrous floods, the meeting of the hero and heroine, their 
‘ marriage, and the siege of Vicksburg. From here the scene rapidly 
changes to Virginia, indeed throughout the book the impression is 
well conveyed of a harassed country obliged to defend simulta- 
neously its widely-separated frontiers. The feminine pen has 
spared us no detail of the horrors of war, depopulation, famine, 
pestilence, carnage, field-hospitals, transporting of the wounded 
after battle, burying the dead, prisons of the scarcely more for- 
tunate survivors. Much is depicted, too, of the deprivations of 
those who remained in their desolate homes; many of the incidents 
and stories drawn from “the records of men and women writing 
of that through which they lived.” We meet again several of the 
gracious women who figured in the earlier story. 

The descriptions are all made with the minuteness and preci- 
sion of a Van Eyck—if one might conceive of a Van Eyck stretched 
upon a canvass of titanic dimensions; indeed the mass of detail is 
such as to bewilder the reader and to obscure the perspective. One 
instinctively echoes the sentiment of the harassed tourist who, after 
faithfully making the circuit of the Uffizi, remarked that he con- 
sidered ‘‘ water colors more suitable to the home.” To those ac- 
customed to the impressionistic sketches of some of our popular 
authors, these four hundred and fifty pages may seem “ heavy,” but 
to all who appreciate painstaking collation of material, honest 
craftsmanship and a classic style, Cease Firing will have a perma- 
nent value equal to that of the author’s earlier book, The Long Roll, 
of which it is the sequel. 


V. VS EYES. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $1.35 net. 

Mr. Harrison has equalled if not surpassed Queed, his novel 
of two years ago. Dr. V. Vivian, the slum doctor with the in- 
sistent, soul-stirring eyes, manages after years of patient endeavor 
to awaken the soul of the heroine, Carlisle, a worldly, thoughtless, 
and utterly selfish girl. 
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The whole story hinges on a very slender incident—a boat 
upsetting—which recurs on page after page with rather irritating 
emphasis. ‘Why didn’t she tell the truth at once,” says the 
exasperated reader, “and save poor Jack’s reputation?” But 
then we would not have had this long drawn-out tale; and Cally 
at the end of the third chapter would have married Canning, the 
millionaire prince of her dreams, without having ever understood 
the principles of the incomparable V. V. 

Mr. Harrison writes well, although frequently we notice an 
overstrained artificiality of expression. One can see that he has 
spared no effort to perfect every sentence. His character-draw- 
ing is excellent. We all recognize at a glance V. V., the idealist; 
Heth, the ignoramus money-getter; Mrs. Heth, the social climber ; 
Canning, the unmoral society man, and Cally the vapid worlding, 
who is hardly worth redeeming. Altogether it is a novel that we 
recommend you to take with you on your summer vacation. 


CALLISTA. By Cardinal Newman. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. 50 cents. 
The coming to hand of this cheap and satisfactory edition of 


Newman’s Callista serves as a reminder that the story has not 
yet received its full meed of appreciation. That it has been far 
less generally popular than the Fabiola of Cardinal Wiseman is due 
probably to the fact that it appeals not to the emotional, but almost 
altogether to the intellectual, in its readers. It is, of course, a 
splendid picture of the third century, of the strife between pagans 
and Christians, of the uprisings and the persecutions. It traces, 
moreover, the transition of a cultured mind, a mind typical of the 
age and the race, from pagan philosophy to Christian religion. 
The Greek girl, Callista, maker of images, and seeker after truth, 
becomes at last the lover of Christ, and for His sake the heroic 
martyr. 

Without dilating on the truth that Callista should be much more 
familiar than it is to Catholics in general, we should like to par- 
ticularize in respect to our Catholic high schools. The study of 
this novel should be included in the English course of every 
secondary school. It will assist the children in their ancient history, 
by giving them definite ideas of the development of the Church in 
the first centuries; it will familiarize them with Roman names and 
terms, thus correlating and vitalizing their Latin lessons; and it 
will introduce them to the perfect prose of Newman. Its study is 
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already on the list of entrance requirements for several of our 
Catholic colleges—a step in the right direction. And it should 
most certainly be taken up, even by the pupils who are not preparing 
for college. The high school teachers who have read it with their 
classes, have found that its interest and value well repay for its 
difficulties. 


THE MEANING OF GOD IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE. By Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Yale University. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.00 net. 

The present work, we are of opinion, comes under the pro- 
hibition of the Index of the Catholic Church, which forbids the 
reading of non-Catholic works treating professedly of religion, 
unless it be established that they contain nothing against Catholic 
faith. Unfortunately in the chapter on the Prophetic Conscious- 
ness, the author seems to speak of Christ as if He were merely 
human, like Buddha and Mohammed. 

For those dispensed from the Catholic laws of the Jndex, 
the book contains much excellent thought. The author shows the 
limitations of idealism, and of modern pragmatism, and proves the 
necessity of the objective and of the absolute. While admitting 
some truth in the doctrine that the will is the maker of truth, 
that, for example, the will to believe a man good, inspires goodness, 
the author wisely places restrictions on voluntarism. To a very 
great extent the author’s tendencies are for sanity, naturalness, 
and common sense in philosophy, and pity it is that these have 
not a wider influence in modern thought. As for religion, colored 
by a limited and sound pragmatism, the author’s position is—the 
idea of God is not lazy; it works. 

Dr. Hocking is to be congratulated when he breaks with the 
modern spirit, and says the true Church is to be found among in- 
fallible Churches; also when he asserts that the modern theory 
of knowledge is over-dogmatic in placing physical knowledge as 
the only real kind of knowledge. The style of the work is, gener- 
ally, crude and obscure, but this is not a fault of Dr. Hocking’s 
alone, but, to a large extent, of the philosophic spirit of the time. 

One of the fruits of religion, of a belief in God, is said to be a 
prophetic consciousness, a knowledge that our acts will be his- 
toric, will triumph, will have a divinity about them. That seems 


to be another, but obscurer, way of saying that we, severally, “ can 
VOL. XCVII.—44 
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make our lives sublime,” and leave lasting footprints in time’s shift- 
ing sands. This inspiring thought is believed by the author to be 
the root of happiness. 


FOLK TALES OF EAST AND WEST. By John Harrington Cox. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.10 net. 

When Professor Cox, of West Virginia University, published 
his Chevalier of Old France, an adaptation of the Song of Roland, 
intended for boys and girls of eleven or older, we noticed it very 
gladly as the proper thing in juvenile literature. Such adapted 
versions of real history and real literature are exactly what we 
hope soon to find superseding the Nick the Boy Pirate and the 
Dotty Dimple creations. Just as hearty praise may be given to 
Professor Cox’s latest volume, Folk Tales of East and West, which 
he describes as “ a collection of old tales, so old that they are new.” 
It includes a story from the Swedish, one from the Anglo-Saxon, 
one from the Japanese, two from Chaucer, and even a “ Judith and 
Holofernes ” from the Old Testament. In each of these Professor 
Cox retains admirably the atmosphere and, as far as possible, the 
vocabulary of the original writing. He avoids in this way the 
tendency to “ write down ” to the child mind by confining himself 
to everyday, one-syllable words, and he also throws over each 
story a separate glamor, always the glamor of the unfamiliar, the 
mysterious. The child’s curiosity is thus spurred, his vocabulary 
increased, and the content of his mind vaguely but certainly broad- 
ened. 

Our sole criticism of the book would be levelled at the story 
of “Sister Beatrice,” which is translated from the poem Beatrijs 
by the Dutch poet, Mr. P. C. Boutens. The old legend of the faith- 
less nun, whose place was filled by the Blessed Virgin, is here 
repeated with dignity and with beauty; from the Catholic point of 
view, however—indeed, from the ethical point of view—it is not 
acceptable, because the idea of sin and remorse is omitted. We 
have the tale in sweeter, truer guise as A Legend of Provence, by 
Adelaide Proctor. 


TOLERANCE. By Rev. A. Vermeersch, S.J. Translated by W. 
Humphrey Page, K.S.G. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$1.75 net. 

Father Vermeersch tells us that, “ strictly speaking,” tolerance 
has always some evil for its object, such as a physical defect, 
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an intellectual error or a moral deformity. We tolerate an af- 
front or an injury, but not a favor; and even in speaking of 
physical sensations, it is not pleasure, but pain, that we describe 
as tolerable or intolerable. He deals with tolerance or, we pre- 
fer to write, toleration from the viewpoint of the individual, 
the Church, and the State. His first chapter deals with tolera- 
tion in private life. No one will question this part of his thesis, 
for it is the mere expression of the most elemental Christian 
principles. He says: “ Except for the right to resist violence and 
to defend himself against injustice, the private individual has no 
control over the acts of another, and no right to constitute him- 
self a judge in respect of such acts; he is bound to respect the 
liberty of his fellowman as a right, even if that liberty be im- 
properly granted. He may endeavor to dissuade another from a 
particular line of conduct, or blame him if he persists in it; but 
he has no right to prevent or to punish.” In a word, a man is 
really tolerant when he endures the existence of opinions contrary 
to his own without any feeling of vexation or irritation. 

The doctrinal intolerance of the Catholic Church consists in 
the rigor with which she imposes upon her members the inward 
acceptance and outward profession of her Credo, or her dogmatic 
or moral teaching. The Catholic Church, as guardian of the faith, 
has never allowed the slightest compromise with error, but has 
demanded of her children constancy in the faith even unto death. 
She must, as a divine infallible teacher, expel from her fold any 
member, clerical or lay, who questions even one of her defined 
doctrines. Once this is granted, it follows necessarily that the 
Church must protect the faith and morals of her children, just as a 
parent must protect the faith and morals of his family. Of course 
this disciplinary intolerance can only be exercised over her own sub- 
jects. She claims no power over Jew or unbeliever, and she has 
always maintained with St. Augustine: ‘“ No one is brought to the 
faith by force,” or with St. Athanasius: “ It is the part of religion 
not to compel but to persuade.” Father Vermeersch states that 
Vacandard considers this distinction illogical, but to our mind 
he agrees with it perfectly (The Inquisition, pp. 256, 257). 

How far this disciplinary intolerance may be exercised to- 
wards her own subjects, is a matter in dispute among theologians. 
Some have maintained that the Church has the right to inflict 
capital punishment in certain cases. They teach that “ for eccle- 
siastical criminal cases, the right of the sword exists in the Pope, as 
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in one who has the power of ordering punishment, and in the 
Sovereign as in one who carries out the orders of another.” With- 
out making this opinion, even in its modified form, an article of 
faith, Bellarmine and Suarez give it as that of the schools. Father 
Vermeersch in a note endeavors, unsuccessfully we think, to ex- 
clude St. Thomas from the list. But the words of the Summa are 
explicit: “In like manner, the Catholic Church saves some of her 
children by the death of others, and consoles her sorrowing heart 
by reflecting that she is acting for the general good” (Summa 
IIa, Ilae, quaest. X., art. 8, ad 4m). 

He also regrets Vacandard’s criticism of the arguments of 
St. Thomas, and declares his interpretation, incorrect (pp. 64, 166). 
We do not think the Jesuit Father has proven his point (Vacandard, 
The Inquisition, pp. 171-173). We are pleased to see that our 
author, against certain moderns like Tarquini, Mazella, and Lepi- 
cier, denies the Church’s right to inflict capital punishment. 

He proves his viewpoint from the teaching of Tertullian, 
Lactantius, St. Cyprian, Origen, St. John Chrysostom, St. Augus- 
tine, and Leo the Great in the early Church, and from St. Theodore, 
Alcuin, Rabanus Maurus, St. Peter Damian, St. Anselm, St. 
Bernard, etc., in the medizval period. His own opinion about the 
coercive power of the Church is as follows: “ Neither by her own 
powers nor by concession of the State, can the Church, as such, 
inflict irreparable punishments. She has possessed the power of 
inflicting all other temporal punishments, and we _ recognize 
in her the right to claim the assistance of the State for the 
application of those temporal punishments which, in view of her 
spiritual end, she considers it proper in certain circumstances to 
prescribe or inflict. But if we confine our attention to the in- 
herent power of the Church, that power which she possesses al- 
ways and everywhere, we consider that her power is limited to 
those penalities, spiritual or temporal, which find their last sanction 
in the supreme penalty of excommunication.” This is a bit vague, 
for there are reparable temporal punishments that are just as much 
opposed to the authorities he cites as the death penalty itself. 

Father Vermeersch accuses Vacandard of attaching too much 
weight to the work of Don Salvatore di Bartolo (the Criteri Teol- 
ogict), in which he proves the two following theses: I. Constraint 
in the sense of employing violence to enforce ecclesiastical laws 
originated with the State. II. The constraint of ecclesiastical 
laws is by divine right exclusively a moral constraint. 
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We are well aware that the first edition of this book was 
put upon the Index, but as the second edition was revised and 
corrected by the author, and published with the approbation of 
Father Lepidi, the Master of the Sacred Palace, it has all the more 
weight and authority. Some have declared the Syllabus con- 
demned this view, but the question under dispute is whether the 
coercive power comprises merely spiritual penalties or temporal 
and corporal penalties as well. The editor of the Syllabus did 
not decide this question; he merely referred us to the letter Ad 
Apostolice Sedis of August 22, 1851. But this letter is not at 
all explicit ; it merely condemns those who pretend “ to deprive the 
Church of the external jurisdiction and coercive power which was 
given her to win back sinners to the ways of righteousness.” The 
theologians who at the Vatican Council prepared canons ten and 
twelve of the Schema, De Ecclesia, on this very point of doctrine, 
did not remove the ambiguity. They explicitly affirmed that the 
Church had the right to exercise over her erring children “ con- 
straint by an external judgment and salutary penalties,” but they 
said nothing about the nature of those penalties. Cardinal Soglia, 
in a work approved by Gregory XVI. and Pius IX., declared that 
the limiting of the Church’s coercive power to merely moral re- 
straint was “ more in harmony with the gentleness of the Church ” 
(Vacandard, op. cit., pp. 250-252). 

In his chapter on the Inquisition, Father Vermeersch, to our 
mind, is a whit too laudatory of the practical workings of that 
institution. 

While the book as a whole is an earnest attempt to solve all 
the problems suggested, we cannot say that it says the last word on 
this all-important matter. The author repeats himself a great 
deal, and we do not think him at all fair to some of his Catholic 
opponents. He has done a good work, however, in calling attention 
to the modern rationalistic preachers of toleration, who profess 
the doctrine with their lips, but give the lie direct to it in practice. 
The intolerance of France and Portugal to-day are instances in 
point. The translation is very poorly done. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


NDER the title La Foi, P. Lethielleux publishes the Lenten Conferences 
for 1912, preached in Notre Dame, Paris, by Father Janvier, O.P—— 
Other publications of the same house are La Predication Contemporaine, trans- 
lated from the German of Monsignor Keppler of Rotenburg, a very sug- 
gestive treatise on preaching, containing brief analyses of characteristic ten- 
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dencies of the times, with useful hints and directions on the subject matter, 
form, delivery, and spirit of preaching; and Questions de Moral, de Droit 
Canonique et de Liturgie, in which Cardinal Gennari answers nearly eighteen 
hundred important questions, most of them new, or at least involving compara- 
tively recent decisions of the Roman Congregations——Eugene Figuiére (Paris) 
publishes The Era of the Drama, by Henri-Martin Barzun. M. Barzun com- 
plains of the decadence of the modern drama, especially in France. He wishes 
to see in Paris an independent theatre for dramatic art—a Louvre Dramatique 
as well as a Louvre Pictural——Les Fous, by Remy Montalée, from the same 
house, is a most original and striking book. It is a trenchant and effective 
satire on modern scientific dogmatism.——Bloud of Paris publishes Harnack et 
le Miracle, translated by Chas. Senoutzen, S.J., from the Italian of Herman 
van Laak, S.J. It is against Harnack’s thesis that Christianity became Catholic 
in the second century. Father van Laak gives a thorough and detailed refuta- 
tion.——The same house publishes Bellarmine’s Notes of the True Church. This 
is a translation of the fourth book of the fourth controversy of the Cardinal’s 
celebrated Controversies of the Christian Faith Against the Heretics of the Day. 
It contains also an excellent sketch of the life and writings of Cardinal Bellar- 
mine-———Another publication of Bloud, L’Objet Integral d l’Apologétique, 
by E. A. Poulpiquet, discusses the proper scope and scientific methods of 
apologeties according to the principles of St. Thomas. The book may be highly 
recommended to theological students——-The same house is publishing an 
excellent series of philosophical brochures—Philosophers and Thinkers—espe- 
cially intended for young students preparing for their degrees. Jean Didier, 
who has already written three volumes of the series on Locke, Berkeley, and 
Condillac, has in the present volume analyzed briefly but accurately the philo- 
sophical writings of Hume, “the great modern skeptic who for over a hundred 
years dominated English thought.”——In Les Quinze Etapes ou Pas Spirituels 
dans la voie des Exercises de Saint Ignace, by le Pére Emile Becker, S.J. 
(Lethielleux), the author shows us the steps by which St. Ignatius leads to 
the heights of perfection——Les Semeurs de Vent, by Francisque Parn 
(Lethielleux), is a well-written novel that aims to show the evil effects of in- 
sincere modern journalism.——Vendéenne, by Jean Charruau (Téqui), is a good 
pen picture of the stirring revolutionary days in La Vendée.——The Foundations 
of the Faith, by Mario La Plana, S.J. (Téqui), is a popular little manual of 
apologetics in the form of questions and answers. From this last- 
named firm comes to us also the second and third volumes 
of Abbé Duplessy’s Le Pain Evangelique, conversational explanations of the 
Gospels for the Sundays and Holydays between the beginning of Lent and 
Advent; Jeunesse et Idéal, by Abbé Henri Morice, a series of conferences 
written in line with the belief that the best way of persuading men to lead a 
Christian life is by dwelling on the reasonableness, the beauty, the joys, the 
rewards of virtue, and not by denouncing vice; Sentiment de Napoleon I. sur 
le Christianisme, the fourteenth edition of a little work which proves that 
Napoleon had strong Catholic convictions, and that his last days were blest 
with the consolations of religion. The anecdotes, fragments of conversations, 
and testimonies of which this book is made, were originally compiled a few 
years after the Emperor’s death by the Chevalier de Beauterne. The present 
edition was revised by Ph.-G. Laborie. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Balkan War. By Spyr. P. Lambros. This article deals 
with the Balkan War from the point of view of Greece. The writer 
claims that the idea of a union of the Balkan States is not of 
recent origin, but dates back to the year 1797. It was the idea 
of a Greek, one Rhigas, who had been a schoolmaster in Thessaly, 
a secretary later on to the Greek prince in Valachie, and who was 
impregnated with the spirit current during the French Revolu- 
tion. He then made his centre at Vienna, and thence sent out his 
literature advocating the independence of the Balkans. He is con- 
sidered the protomartyr of Greek independence. 

The more proximate cause of the recent troubles with Turkey 
arose from the treatment accorded the Greeks during the uprising 
of the Young Turks. They were chiefly these: the diminution of 
the prerogative of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople; the mas- 
sacre of the Primates of the Church; slaughter of the Greek popu- 
lation of Turkey, due to hatred of the Balkan races; the re- 
striction of the freedom allowed hitherto to the Greek 
Press, and the plan of transformation of the ethnological conditions 
of Greek countries by the introduction into them by the Turks of 
a heterogeneous population from every corner of Asia. The article 
then takes up the different troubles during the past two centuries 
between Greece and Turkey.—Le Correspondant, June Io. 


A Great French Statesman. By Henri Welschinger. This 
article is a biographical sketch of ‘Charles Chesnelong, a great 
statesman who labored for God and country. He was born at 
Orthez in the year 1820, and died in 1899. As a defender of 
his faith, he is worthy to be ranked with Montalembert and Ozanam, 
as his voice was always ready to defend his beloved faith in the 
legislating halls of his native land, for he lived at a time when the 
Church in France needed a fearless defender among the laity, and 
Charles Chesnelong did not prove wanting. In everything which 
was for his nation’s good he displayed the same energy which 
marked his love for the Church, and by his life he proved that a 
man cannot be a good citizen without at the same time being an 
exemplary Catholic—Le Correspondant, June to. 


Belgian Politics. By Adolphe Hardy. This article opens with 
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the tributes paid to the Catholic direction of the welfare of Belgium 
by such antagonists of the Church as Luzatti of Italy and Henri 
Charriaut of France. Even Edmond Picard, the ex-chief of the 
Belgian Socialists, seconds every word of praise which M. Char- 
riaut pays in his work entitled, Modern Belgium, the Land of 
Experience. Since Belgium gained her independence from Holland 
—in 1830—three great electoral systems have prevailed in Bel- 
gium. The article then gives a history of these electoral systems, 
with their revisions and additions. The rising strength of So- 
cialism presents a serious condition of affairs. A commission 
of thirty-one members of every political belief has been formed 
to study out the serious question of a different electoral system.— 
Le Correspondant, June 10. 


Asiatic Turkey. By André Chéradame. The administration 
of the “ Young Turks ” in the brief space of four years has been 
far from successful. The confusion and disorder in government 
which confronted them when they seized the power from Abdul 
Hamid, have not been removed or even decreased. The public 
debt in these four years is far greater than that incurred during 
the thirty-three years of Abdul Hamid. Their subjects have utterly 
lost faith in them. 

They have utterly ignored Asiatic Turkey with its motley 
population of Arabs, Turks, Kurds, Armenians, Greeks, Israelites, 
and others. 

The Kurds are a race living in tribes—one part of which are 
nomads, and the chief scourge of the Armenians. In Article 61 
of the Treaty of Berlin, the protection of Europe was promised to 
Armenia, but this has never gone into effect, as Turkey herself 
has utterly ignored it by allowing the Kurds to carry on their 
massacres. The Armenians themselves have demanded three con- 
cessions from the Turks: 1. The nomination of a ruler chosen 
by the Sublime Porte, and agreed to by the European Powers. 
2. A mixed commission composed of three Mussulmans, three Ar- 
menians, and three Europeans. 3. The appropriation of a part 
of the revenues for local needs. 

The Arabs are the most important of these Asiatic Turks, 
considering themselves the superiors in every way of the European 
Turk. They have constituted from their most learned men of all 
professions a commission to draw up a programme of reform, 
which will meet the best interests of the Arabian districts. 
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The great cry of these different races is decentralization of 
power, and the Young Turks have been unable to cope with the 
question. As a fundamental basis for the reform of the manner of 
governing Asiatic Turkey, an article appeared in the London 
Times of the fourteenth of May signed “ Vekil,” which recom- 
mended that Asiatic Turkey be divided into six regions. Five of 
these regions would have a European Inspector General, assisted 
by a European officer for reorganizing the gendarmes, and also 
a European Financial Counsellor. The sixth region would form 
a centre, a model territory of administration, all the chiefs of the 
departments to be Europeans. In this way “ Vekil”’ argues that 
the financial reform would be immediate and general; and the 
administrative reform would have begun in the sixth region.— 
Le Correspondant, June 25. 





Labor. By Baronne Brincard. The writer of this article 
narrates the sad conditions of the needle-women of Paris. The 
meagre pay given to the laborer has been discovered through the 
examination of the workers themselves, who are striving, out of 
their small pittance, to support not only themselves, but also aged 
parents and children dependent upon them. The writer appeals 
to the purchasers of these fineries, bought at an enormous price, to 
strive for a bettering of the conditions of the needle-women. She 
advocates a system in vogue in this country, known as the “ Con- 
sumer’s League.” She also gives the addresses of business houses 
where the workers are banded together, and thus through union 
secure a living wage.—Le Correspondant, June 25. 








Japan. Unsigned. This article first takes up the troubles, 
outside its own borders, which are causing Japan distress—the 
latest is the Alien Land Bill of California. The Japanese consider 
this a great insult to their nation, and absolutely refuse to consider 
the individual rights of the States of our Union. Yet it is not 
only in the United States that Japan is having trouble, but also in 
Australia, where the cry is “ No Yellow Labor!” New Zealand 
threatens to follow suit, and this is causing great uneasiness to 
Great Britain. 

But the greatest trouble for Japan is within her own Empire. 
With the accession to the throne of Yoshohito, the son of the late 
Emperor Mutsuhito, there has been a complete severance between 
the old and the new Japan. This really had begun before the death 
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of the late Mikado, and can be traced to the education of the 
young Japanese at the universities of England and the United 
States, where their students have drunk deep of the fallacious philo- 
sophies of Herbert Spencer and Immanuel Kant, and the Socialism 
of Karl Marx. With the introduction of these principles into 
Japan by their foreign-educated subjects, all that sacredness at- 
tached to the person of the Mikado, which had been a growth of 
centuries, died. In its place has sprung up the development of 
extreme socialistic and even anarchical ideas. This accounts for 
the attempts on the life of the late Mikado. 

Another factor due to ideas of the Western world is that of 
materialism, 1. e., the greed for gold, which has become the passion 
of the race. It was as a lesson for his people that Gen. Nogi 
chose death by suicide. 

Within the last six months, Japan has had three ministerial 
crises, and, unlike the Japan of former days, in all these dif- 
ferent changes of government have shown a complete disregard 
and disrespect for the Mikado. Another cause of discontent 
was the Portsmouth Peace Treaty at the close of the Russo-Japanese 
War. The intervention of Great Britain and the United States 
has been a source of great disappointment to Japan.—Le Corre- 
spondant, June 25. 


Spiritism. By Lucien Roure. Leon Rivail (Allan Kardec), 
the founder of spiritual philosophy, was born at Lyons in 1804. In 
1847 the Fox sisters of New York began to attract attention by 
their séances. Meanwhile Kardec was investigating Spiritism, and 
in 1857 published The Book of Spirits, which in 1912 reached its 
sixty-second edition. Soon after the appearance of this book the 
Spiritist Review and the Spiritist Society of Paris were founded. 
Spiritism became a religion. The spirits, said Kardec, would 
render intelligible to all the words of Scripture; revelation had 
three principal stages: Moses, Christ, and Spiritism. Kardec’s 
works are anti-Christian in doctrine and morality. Leon Denis, 
of Tours, was the most representative successor of Kardec; his 
work marks a new development in Spiritism and a further departure 
from orthodox Christianity. Spiritist authors have tried to take 
over the contemporary discoveries of science to confirm their teach- 
ing, and have identified themselves in some degree with the occult- 
ism of the East. Spiritism has in recent years made great progress 
both in Europe and America, due in large measure to the support 
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of such men as Lombroso, Wallace, Crookes, and Lodge. The 
Church condemns Spiritism as dangerous and superstitious.— 
Etudes, June 5 and 20. 


Religion and Sociology. By H. A. Montagne, O.P. Durk- 
heim, Mauss, Hubert, and others, calling themselves the socio- 
logical school of religious philosophers, heirs of the method and 
thought of Comte and Guyau, hold that religion has for its cause 
and its object society. It is true, as Brunetiére said, every re- 
ligion must be a society of beliefs. Protestantism, with its indi- 
vidual reason opposing the common Credo, is a dying faith. It is 
true, also, that proselytism, the desire to make others share what 
we strongly believe, is an evidence of the social aspect of religion. 
But is religion only “a universal sociomorphism?” Is it im- 
posed on the individual from without by the collective body? Is the 
divinity, worshipped in religion, only society transfigured? Is there 
but one religion, that of humanity? They who answer “ Yes,” build 
upon an absolutely false method of observation. They take ac- 
count solely of external facts—rites, ceremonies, and the like; and 
_ they rule out a priori the interior sentiments, the reasoned conclu- 
sions which gave birth to these rites. They deny the intervention 
of God because He is not an external fact. They confound the 
external forced constraint imposed by society with the internal 
free submission imposed by truth. They falsely assert that the 
act of faith is blind. But as M. A. Lanz, the anthropologist, says, 
religion is the spontaneous expression of the human soul, reasonably 
arguing to an Author of the visible world, which man did not 
and could not create.—Revue Thomiste, May-June. 


The Religious Movement in German-Speaking Countries. By 
G. G. Lapeyre. The year 1912 has, in Germany, rightly been 
called “ Election Year.” The Centre Party has, indeed, lost some- 
what in numbers, but it polled two million three hundred thousand 
votes, a greater number than ever before. The Socialists gained, 
and mostly in those districts in which the Protestant population pre- 
dominates. 1912 has been, too, a year of congresses for both 
Protestants and Catholics. Catholic Congresses were held at 
Treves, at Aix-la-Chapelle, and at Vienna. One of the most im- 
portant reunions was that of the “ Society for the Protection of the 
Schools and Christian Education.”—Revue du Clergé Frangais, 
June. 
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The Youth of France. By Francis Vincent. Two notable books 
on this subject have recently been published, one by “Agathon,” 
pen-name of Messrs. Henri Massis and Alfred de Tarde, and another 
by Emile Heuriot, which prove by definite information how truly the 
convictions of the young men of France are turning toward the 
Catholic Church. Twenty-five years ago it was not thus. Non- 
Catholic, even Radical, writers are remarking the change. Novel- 
ists, poets, musicians, painters, sculptors, students of the normal 
school, students of law, medicine, in every important institution of 
education, and every branch of knowledge, publicly profess their 
faith, are monthly communicants, keep the night watch at Mont- 
martre before the Blessed Sacrament, and are active members of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society —Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, 
June 15. 


The Tablet (June 7): The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Schools: In 1895 the Archbishops of Canterbury and York took 
the position that the Church of England did not wish the govern- 
ment to contribute its proper share to the education of children in 
denominational schools, a stand opposite to Cardinal Vaughan’s; 
that as the parents of these children contributed to the public 
educational funds, they were entitled to share in them. The pres- 
ent Archbishop of Canterbury now pleads for the life of the denomi- 
national schools, which is threatened by the Liberal Party, not so 
much through adverse legislation, as through unjust, illegal dis- 
crimination, only to be set right by an expensive legal proceeding, 
which it is expected will ultimately exhaust the denominational 
school. He asks that a special fund be provided by the government 
to cover the cost of such litigation. He describes another means 
used by the Liberals to secularize the schools—the ultimate pur- 
pose of this party—the unfair competition to which denominational 
training colleges are exposed. By controlling the training colleges, 
and permitting no definite religious instruction to be given therein, 
and by permitting no inquiry into the religious training or fitness 
of candidates for teachers in the Provided (i. e., Public) schools, 
sooner or later these schools must be without any religious in- 
struction. 

(June 21): Sir Mark Sykes and the Irish Clergy: A letter 
from the pen of this Catholic Unionist, personally opposed to grant- 
ing Home Rule, refutes the charges made by the special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph against the Irish Catholic clergy. 
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What the Irish are to-day and the strides forward they are making, 
Sir Mark attributes to the clergy. The Roman Correspondent 
relates that the Pope on Sunday, June 15th, received five thousand 
children who had made their First Communion that morning. 
(July 5): Monsignor James Canon Connelly summarizes a 
reprinted Tract on the Present State of English Pronunciation, by 
Robert Bridges, the new Poet Laureate. A full report of the 
papers and proceedings of the International Congress of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues, recently held in London, is given. The 
ninth historical medal struck during the Pontificate of Pius X. 
represents the great seminary for the sixteen dioceses of Calabria, 
built and furnished by the munificence of the Pope. It symbolizes 
his efforts to suppress the small and inefficient seminaries which 
many poor dioceses, in obedience to the Council of Trent, were try- 
ing to support. Difficulties in the carrying out of his plans in 
Rome are discussed. 











The Month (July): The First Evangelist of America: Father 
Thurston treats this question: “ By whom was the first Mass cele- 
brated in the New World?” His reason for the inquiry is the 
“extraordinary persistence of a quite baseless legend that has es- 
tablished itself regarding the personality of the first apostle of 
Christianity in America.” The present article is given to a dis- 
cussion of the untrue and distorted presentment of the career of 
the first evangelist. As to his identity, Father Thurston con- 
cludes: “ For the present...... there is not a shadow of reason for 
affirming that there were two Bernardo Boyls, both eminent re- 
ligious who lived in the time of Columbus. Secondly, it is now 
certain that the Boyl who went with Columbus on his second voyage 
was neither a Benedictine nor a Franciscan, but a hermit of the 
Order of Minims.” These facts will be discussed later. Father 
Sydney Smith, in The Gospel of the Non-Miraculous, scores J. M. 
Thompson’s Miracles and the New Testament for his attitude 
towards the Gospel miracles. Those who believe in miracles do not, 
as Thompson hints, base their belief on the supposition that mira- 
cles “must have taken place, because there are excellent reasons why 
they should have done so,” but on the contrary they look to the 
historical data, examined in the light of sound criticism for the 
conclusive proof that the Gospel miracles are historical facts. 
Father Smith shows the universal extent of Christ’s miracles over all 
creation. The wind and the sea, man and the spirit world, were all 
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subject to Him. It does follow, as Mr. Thompson claims, that 
because we know of no natural laws by which men could walk on 
the water, multiply bread, restore men to life, that therefore 
these things did not happen. “ Real intellectual suicide” does 
not follow from the admission of a true miracle, but rather from 
the out and out a priori denial of miracle.” R. Herdman Pender 
contributes a review of German Catholic Literature. H. Grierson 
describes La Vernas, where St. Francis of Assisi received the 
stigmata. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (July): The Golden Jubilee 
of the Apostolic Union of Secular Priests, commends the Rule of 
the Union to those of the secular clergy who have not as yet 
adopted it. It is written by the same author, the Very Rev. Arthur 
Canon Ryan, who at the time of the silver jubilee of the Union 
made a similar exposition of the aims, the obligations, and the 
blessings attendant upon this union of priests to which the Pope 
has given such a cordial commendation. New Physical Theories 
and Old Metaphysical Concepts is a criticism from a philosophical 
standpoint of the theories connected with the recently-published 
researches of Sir William Ramsay, Professor Collie, and Mr. Pat- 
terson concerning the presence of helium in x-ray and other 
vacuum tubes, with special relation to the notion of a single sub- 
stratum and common origin of material substances. The author, 
Rev. B. J. Swindells, S.J., shows that “even in the light of modern 
knowledge, the old scholastic doctrines are by no means absurd 
or ridiculous,” as is seen from a comparison of materia prima 
with the modern protyle. Pastoral Work in a Great City: Paris, 
1913, is properly called A Study in Pastoral Theology. It is a 
chronicle of the effort of zealous pastors to reach every member of 
their flock, and to bring to each the message given to the world so 
long ago by the Master of the Fold. “In every department of 
pastoral work,” writes the author, the Very Rev. Patrick Boyle, 
“there is activity and progress;” a new spirit has been awakened, 
and during the past six years success has come in many forms 
to bless the efforts of those who have given their lives that all 
may come to a knowledge of the Truth. The Episcopal Suc- 
cession of Killaloe (1326-1525): An effort is here made by W. H. 
Grattan Flood to clear up the obscurity and the apparent inconsist- 
encies in the line of succession of Bishops in the diocese of Killaloe 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (June 15): In The Penances 
of the Saints, J. Riviére writes that no material affliction as such, 
unaccompanied by faith and love, has any merit before God. But 
granted these dispositions, the penances of a sinner may satisfy 
for his own sins; those of a saint for the sins of others, not 
indeed as a quantitative and juridical exchange of pain for pardon, 
but only as a more efficacious prayer. God’s wrath is not softened 
by the sight of their suffering itself, but of the love manifested in 
and through the suffering. Then, too, all the unapplied merits 
of the Saints with those of Christ form a spiritual treasury from 
which the divine mercy distributes grace at will, and on which 
the Church offically draws when granting indulgences. Nothing 
in the economy of the supernatural order is lost. F. Cimetier 
summarizes a volume by M. Auguste Rivet on the financial re- 
sources of Catholic institutions, and the means of safeguarding 
them before the civil law. Michael d’Herbigny praises a study 
by the late Abbé Bousquet on the causes of the Greek Schism, 
the present condition of the ‘ Orthodox ” Church, and the prospects 
of reunion with Rome. 












Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (May-June): Victor Del- 
bos discusses the positions of Arnauld and of Malebranche on the 
nature and origin of ideas. P. de Bernardis summarizes M. 
Le Roy’s résumé of Bergsonism, and shows the relation of “ the 
new philosophy” with moral and religious problems. The 
Editors announce complete submission to the recent decree which 
put the issues of their magazine from 1905-1913 on the Index, 
and they announce a suspension of publication until next October. 








Etudes Franciscaines (July) : P. Hugues gives a complete sum- 
mary and criticism of the Welhausen theory as to the composite 
character of the Pentateuch, and indicates the purpose and con- 
cessions of the decree of the Biblical Commission on this subject, 
with a glimpse at the recent attitudes of Catholic critics. 
P. Hilaire describes the dangers that beset the Capuchins of Paris 
during the Commune. 











Recent Events. 


The Ministry of M. Barthou has proved 

France. stronger than was at first expected. Owing 

to its firmness in resisting the efforts of 

the Socialists to weaken the proposed measures of defence, the 

patriotic sentiment of the country has rallied to its support. The 

opposition to the Three Years’ Service Bill has not scrupled to 

practise obstruction, and has prolonged the debate by speeches 

many hours in length. M. Jaurés, the most conspicuous opponent 

of the bill, was expected to take no less than three days in bringing 
forward his objections to the measure. 

The discussion has been the occasion of bringing to light the 
extent of the anti-militarist propaganda, and the lengths to which 
it has been willing to go. In a certain degree the working classes 
are involved, that is, so far as the Confederation of Labor is their 
representative. This organization has adopted many methods of 
persuading the men serving their time in the army to desert the 
ranks, even in the face of the enemy. How large is the number 
of French citizens who are willing to act in this way cannot of 
course be exactly ascertained. It is large enough, however, to 
be a real source of danger. The government has not hesitated to 
take the most drastic of measures allowed by the law for the pur- 
pose of punishing the malefactors, and in the hope of preventing 
further efforts of the same kind. Existing legislation, however, 
does not give it the power of dissolving the Confederation. 

It would be unjust to accuse the Socialists, who are opposing 
the army bill, of complicity in the proceedings of the Anti-Mili- 
tarists. They are doubtless mistaken, but the position they take 
is at least a matter of argument. They deny the need of any 
increase in the strength of the army; or if there is any such a 
necessity, they contend that it can best be met by the proper 
execution of existing laws, and the better utilization of the reserves. 
In this way the people would be saved from the additional burden 
which the proposal will throw upon them. The extent of the 
German preparations, and the character of the sudden assault on 
France should Germany decide upon an attack, have, however, 
brought it home to the mass of the French people that the govern- 
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ment is right, and it is felt to be certain that the bill will be 
adopted substantially in the form in which it was proposed. 

The government has made an effort to proceed with the Re- 
form of the Electoral System which is considered so necessary. 
The members of the Chambers are now so completely under the 
control of their constituents, that they dare not consider the higher 
interests of the country. The constituencies are small, and the 
electors are chiefly bent upon the local or even personal advantages 
which they can derive from the assistance of their representatives 
in the National Assembly. The principal object of the reform is 
to free the members from this ignominious situation by making 
the bodies that elect them larger. The government has, however, 
so far found it impossible to reconcile the divergent views of the 
House and Senate. The chief cause of difference is the precise 
way in which to secure the representation of minorities. 

One defeat the government has suffered, but it was speedily 
retrieved. Some Republican young men wished to place a wreath 
upon the statue of Joan of Arc; this wreath bore the inscription: 
“Joan of Arc, betrayed by her king and burned by. the priests.” 
The Director of the Paris Municipal Police refused to allow a 
thing to be done which involved such a perversion of the facts. 
For this he was placed upon the retired list. On further con- 
sideration, however, the Director was reinstated. The Radicals, 
thereupon, demanded explanations, and that the question should 
take the form of an interpellation. To this the government would 
not consent, and on a vote being taken were defeated by 267 votes 
to 257. The Prime Minister insisted upon an immediate debate. 
He admitted that the retirement of M. Touny, the Director in 
question, had been an error. It had now been rectified. When 
the motion: of censure was put to the vote, confidence was ex- 
pressed in the government by a substantial majority. 

The principal event of the past month has been the visit to 
England of M. Poincaré, the President. The enthusiastic reception 
which he received has convinced the two countries and the whole 
world that the Entente Cordiale is still a living force, and the 
pivot upon which the European situation turns. M. Pichon, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, accompanied the President, 
and had a long conference with Sir Edward Grey. Perfect agree- 
ment on all points of international relations has, it is announced, 
been established. The war in the Balkans has not rendered neces- 


sary any change in the grouping of the Powers. 
VOL. XCVII.—45 
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From time to time reports of fighting between French forces 
and certain of the tribes in Morocco have appeared. There is still 
a Pretender in the field, and a few tribes are refractory. By 
far the larger part of the country has acquiesced in the French 
occupation. In consequence, competent witnesses assure us, the 
old state of barbarity, corruption, and cruelty has disappeared, and 
a new era of security and prosperity has been introduced. This 
work has necessitated many sacrifices, and may necessitate more; 
but no doubt is now entertained of the success of the work of 
civilization which France has undertaken. Native assemblies are 
being formed, schools are multiplying, and a judicial system is 
being introduced. The army numbers fifty thousand men. 

A slight change for the better has taken place in the vital 
statistics for 1912. The addition to the population is about fifty- 
eight thousand, whereas it was the other way in 1911—the de- 
crease then having been thirty thousand. Births, however, have 
only increased by eight thousand five hundred: the increase is 
really due to the decrease of deaths, which has amounted to no 
less than eighty-four thousand. 

The celebration of the centenary of the birthday of Frédéric 
Ozanam, may serve as a reminder that there were true sons of the 
Church who were pioneers in the social movements which are dis- 
tinctive of our time. In his earliest years he was touched by 
the misery of the working classes, their unproductive toil, their 
aimless lives. For their relief and uplifting he was able to form 
a fraternity which, beginning with seven in 1832, numbers at the 
present time more than one hundred thousand members. 


The celebration of the completion of the 

Germany. twenty-fifth year of the Emperor’s reign 

gave rise to many manifestations of the 

satisfaction of the German people. It is generally felt that he 
has in a good sense disappointed expectations. From his demeanor- 
and temperament at the beginning of his reign, the fear was great 
and widespread that he was bent on war; and yet peace has not 
once been broken. Pope Leo XIII. is reported to have said: ‘“ He 
will come to a bad end; he is an undutiful son;” and yet he has 


proved himself a faithful husband, and a good father. He is 
autocratic and domineering; and yet during his reign the German 
people have passed from a more or less feudal system to a con- 
dition where, to a large extent, democracy controls, and com- 
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mercial and industrial interests predominate; and however re- 
pugnant to the Emperor’s feeling this may have been, he has never 
come into conflict with the will of the people. He has, in fact, been 
one of the first to promote the social reforms which have become 
in every country characteristic of our times; and yet so little has 
this been to the satisfaction of the German people, that one in 
every three is a Social Democrat. The one jarring note, indeed, 
was the abstention of that part in the Reichstag along with the 
Poles from being present at the Jubilee celebration. He found Ger- 
many at his accession in the possession of the greatest army in the 
world; he has been the cause of her now being one of the great sea 
powers. When he began his reign, Germany was, indeed, the 
most powerful nation on the Continent of Europe; she is now a 
power, with possessions in every part of the old world. 

At one of the chief celebrations an interesting disclosure was 
made. At the University of Berlin a lecture was given by the 
Professor of History, Dr. Hintze, of which the position of Ger- 
many in the world and the way in which it had been reached 
was the theme. The professor went on to say that the idea of 
social justice was the necessary complement of world power, and 
claimed that it was this idea of social justice that had guided 
the Emperor throughout his reign. The conclusion of the pro- 
fessor was that the true aim of a State could only be realized 
by means of democratic institutions under a monarchical govern- 
ment. No one was less inclined than the present Emperor, he said, 
to govern in a sense contrary to the Constitution. This he showed 
by the following incident. It was by Frederick William IV. that 
the Constitution was given to Prussia. He was, however, much 
opposed to it; but his conscience not being elastic enough to allow 
him to break the oath which he had taken, he left a sealed docu- 
ment to be opened by his successors, charging them to reverse the 
Constitution before the oath was taken. This injunction was not 
listened to, on their accession, by William I. or Frederick, the inter- 
vening sovereigns. When it came in due course to the knowledge 
of the present Emperor, not only had he no thought of complying 
with it, but he ordered the testament of his ancestor to be destroyed, 
so that it might be impossible in the future for some young. and 
inexperienced ruler to be influenced by it. He said to Dr. Hintze: 
“From the moment I saw the document I felt as if I had a barrel 
of gunpowder in my house, and I had no peace until the testament 
was destroyed.” 
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The proposals of the government for the increase of the army 
have been accepted by the Reichstag without any substantial change. 
The way of raising the money to pay for this increase has met 
with greater modifications, although in this case, too, no substantial 
change has been made. Even the medieval plan of seizing upon 
a portion of the capital of the subject for the service of the State 
has been accepted by the Budget Committee, although it was modi- 
fied by graduating the amount to be taken according to the amount 
of the property in which the levy is to be made. It is for the 
non-recurring expense involved in the increase of the army that 
this levy is taken. For the recurring additional expense the Reich- 
stag agreed upon a method which is called by the Conservatives 
a breach of the Constitution of the Empire, involving, as it is 
asserted, the assumption of a right not given by it to the Central 
authority to tax property directly in the several States. A strange 
coalition of the Centre and Liberals with the Social Democrats 
carried this proposal, in which the government acquiesced. 


Another misfortune has befallen the Dual 

Austria-Hungary. Monarchy. When Austria was holding 
Italy in subjection, it tried to effect its pur- 

pose by a system of spies. Upon the spies, too, there were spies, 
and upon these yet another set. The same system is still in exist- 
ence in the Austrian as in other armies. It cannot, however, be 
continued indefinitely, for there must be a beginning. In this case 
the one at the top, an officer on the Chief Staff of the Army, 
has confessed himself to have been guilty of having sold to Russia, 
on the eve of what looked like a war between the two countries, 
the plans for the cooperation of the Austro-Hungarian and Ger- 
man armies. For fourteen years this staff officer, it is said, had 
been in the service of Russia, protecting her spies in Austria, 
and giving to Russia full information of the proceedings of the 
Austrian spies. Russia by this means had been placed in posses- 
sion of every important military document. Nor was it to the 
Austrian plans alone that his revelations were confined, the close 
cooperation which has of late existed between Germany and Austria 
having given him access to the plans for their common military 
action. The extent of this on the part of the delinquent is not, 
however, certain. No wonder that there was a feeling of dismay 
in Austria in the public and the army at the discovery that the 
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Russian military authorities have been, by the treason of an 
Austrian officer, placed in a position to parry every blow that 
Austria and perhaps Germany would have struck had the war re- 
cently threatened actually broken out. Never during his whole 
life, it is stated, has the Emperor manifested so much indignation. 
If this manifestation of the demoralizing effects of the system of 
espionage should lead to its abolition, it would, indeed, be an 
instance of good springing from evil. But this is more than can 
be hoped for. It may, however, lead to less reliance being placed 
upon it, and to a search at least for some better way. 

In Hungary, too, the moral sense of the country has been 
shocked, although in a somewhat different manner. In this case it is 
the Parliament and government that are at fault. The opposition 
has found no other way of doing its work than by adoption of 
the most defiant methods of obstruction. To this the government 
has replied by the use of force. Soldiers and police have been 
placed in control to such an extent, that finally the opposition with- 
drew altogether. This in one form or another has been going on 
for more than a year. 

To the great satisfaction of the opposition, a recent trial in 
a court of law has brought the head of the government, Dr. de 
Lukacs, to the ground. Its result was to show that he had been 
guilty of corrupt practices in giving privileges to a bank, the con- 
sideration for which was money paid into the funds of the gov- 
ernment party. Great rejoicing was felt at the condemnation 
thereby given of the odious practices which have been character- 
istic of his government. The rejoicing, however, was mitigated 
when the chief agent of the violent treatment accorded to the 
opposition was called upon to form a new government. This was 
Count Tisza, said to be a rigid Calvinist, who as President of the 
Chamber, has, up to the present time, made use of the violent 
measures by which the opposition was suppressed. The result of 
the change, therefore, is to leave things as they were; for scarcely 
any alteration has been made in the Cabinet. It will be hard in- 
deed for the Tisza Cabinet to have a worse record than that of the 
one it has replaced. The Lukacs régime has been responsible for 
the maintenance of the Cuvaj dictatorship in Croatia; for the pass- 
ing of an iniquitious Suffrage Reform Bill; for many acts of ad- 
ministration oppression; for not only securing the election of its 
own supporters by bribery and violence, but also for preventing 
the return by the same means of prominent representatives of 
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non-Magyar nationality. It has earned for the Magyar State 
the implacable hatred of both the Rumanians and Serbo-Croatians 
within the Empire, and has done great harm to the foreign rela- 
tions of the monarchy. 


The soul of the Italians has been vexed in a 

Italy. twofold way by the Palace of Justice, which 

has at last been brought to completion. In 

the first place the building has proved an eyesore to their sense of 

beauty, being monstrous and hideous. In the second place, the 

contractors have reaped enormous profits—as much it is declared 

as thirty per cent, and this with the connivance of certain members 

of the Chambers. At least this was the report of a commission 

appointed to examine into the question. The justice and accuracy 

of this report were indeed called in question, and have been the 

subject of long and acrimonious debates in the Chambers. In the 

end two or three members resigned. It is yet to be seen whether 
or no further action will be taken. 

The Freemasons, to whom for the establishment of the king- 
dom Italy is so much indebted, must now be feeling how true is 
the old proverb about the ingratitude of man. Some little time ago 
the Minister of War, General Spingardi, speaking before the Senate 
declared that it was not only desirable, but a matter of duty, that 
no member of the military service should belong to a secret associa- 
tion. This public manifestation of his views was to be taken, he 
said, as a warning to all who had doubts on the subject. The 
same views were expressed by the Minister of Marine, Admiral 
Cattolica. These utterances met with the complete assent of the 
Senate, being received with loud applause. The Liberal Press, 
even the organs of the Extreme Left, uttered no word of protest. 
All secret societies have at last been banned, no single voice being 
raised in their defence. The Press is warning all officers not to 
enter the ranks of Freemasonry in particular, and calling upon 
those who are already members to leave the association at once. 
The reason for this condemnation is the belief that its members 
are banded together for the selfish purpose of promoting one an- 
other’s interest. This belief is so strong that the public in general 
is not satisfied that the government is acting severely enough against 
Freemasonry. They fear that its activity is not confined to the 
army and navy, but that the Civil Services as well are subject to 
its influences. No regard is now paid by the public voice to the 
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services admitted to have been rendered in the past. Its day is 
over. Freemasonry is an obsolete instrument. 

The peaceful possession of Tripoli has not yet been secured; 
news comes of conflicts, generally of Italian successes, in one or two 
cases of reverses. The good faith of Turkey is being called in 
question; it is asserted that not a few soldiers of the regular army 
of Turkey are taking part with the Arabs in contesting the Italian 
rule. A reason is thus given for Italy’s retaining the possession of 
the 7Egean islands which were seized during the war. 


Affairs in Spain are in more confusion than 
Spain. usual. Within the short space of a fort- 
night, Count Romanones, the successor of 
Sefior Canalejas, gave in his resignation, and in each case was 
asked by the King to continue to hold the reins. The cause of the 
first resignation was the refusal of the leader of the opposition, 
Sefior Maura, to continue the normal functions of his position. In 
Spain there has long been a well-recognized system of rotation 
between the two parties. This is not of the sordid corrupt char- 
acter which has ruined Portugal, but it springs rather from a 
recognition of the duty of the other side to bear the burden of 
governing the country. The Liberal government of Count Ro- 
manones had by and with the consent of the King entered into 
relations with the Republican Party. This was considered so great 
a departure from the old understanding between the Liberals and 
Conservatives, that the leader of the latter refused further coopera- 
tion. The King, however, would not accept the resignation of 
Count Romanones. The reason for the King’s action seems to be 
the fear of revolution in the event of Sefior Maura’s return to 
office. His methods of governing are so detested by large num- 
bers of the Spanish people, that his recall might be the signal for 
an uprising. 

No sooner, however, had Count Romanones resumed the Pre- 
miership, than want of confidence was manifested among his own 
followers. Again he resigned, and a second time was he called 
upon to return. On his so doing, he adjourned the Cortes, a 
step which has excited more extended dissatisfaction. What will 
be the end of it all remains to be seen. 

Another war in Morocco seems to be imminent. The Moors 
for the most part have acquiesced in the rule of the French, but 
for that of Spain a large number living in the zone now under 
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its control have manifested implacable hostility. They have risen 
in large numbers, and the Spanish government has had to send 
a large force to suppress the movement. Riots have consequently 
taken place in Barcelona, where the war is most unpopular. 


The state of things in the Balkans is so dis- 

The Balkans. gusting that the temptation is strong to ig- 

nore the whole matter. No one knows the 
real position, still less what will be the outcome. The latest report 
is that the Turks are on the move to recover their lost possessions, 
and that they have found an ally in Rumania. Bad as things are, 
this is the worst that could happen; unless perchance it should 
bring on the European war which has been so far averted. 

The way in which was formed what has proved so short- 
lived a union of the Balkan States and Greece, has at last been re- 
vealed. The initiative came from the statesman who averted in 
1909 a revolution in Greece—M. Venezelos. A previous attempt to 
bring about some kind of codperation had been made in 1891 by an- 
other Greek statesman, M. Tricoupis, without success, however. The 
atrocities committed by the Young Turks in Macedonia led M. Vene- 
zelos in April, 1911, to propose to M. Gueshoff, then head of the 
Bulgarian government, that Greece and Bulgaria should codperate 
to put pressure on Turkey in defence of the Christians who were 
being exterminated in Macedonia. There was no thought of mak- 
ing war against Turkey, nor at the moment of any other alliance. 
The negotiations were conducted so secretly that only two persons 
in Greece—the King and M. Venezelos—knew what was being 
done ; the diplomatic world knew nothing. Equal secrecy was main- 
tained in Bulgaria. The negotiations were protracted so long 
that it was not until May, 1912, that a treaty was signed. In fact 
Servia and Bulgaria were able to come to an agreement before that 
between Greece and Bulgaria was definitely made. 

The treaty, as has been said, was not made with a view to the 
making of war against Turkey. On the contrary, the peace of the 
Balkan Peninsula was its declared object, and war was to come 
only in self-defence. Nothing was to be done to provoke hos- 
tilities; in fact the maintenance of good relations with the Otto- 
man Empire was one of its express objects. The chief end of 
the treaty was to bind the two States to exert their moral influence 
over the kindred populations in Turkey, to induce them to con- 
tribute sincerely to the peaceful co-existence of the elements con- 
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stituting the population of the Empire. Force was only to be 
resorted to in case of the unprovoked aggression of Turkey. 

The negotiations between Bulgaria and Servia were begun later, 
but came to a conclusion earlier, than those between Greece and 
Bulgaria. A treaty between the two first-named Powers was made 
on the 13th of March, 1912. This is the treaty the provisions of 
which have formed one of the chief causes of the existing quarrel. 
It followed the same lines as that between Greece and Bulgaria. 
The alliance was to be of a purely defensive character, all aggres- 
sive action against Turkey was to be abstained from; but the two 
governments were to help each other in protecting their fellow 
countrymen in the Ottoman Empire in the enjoyment of their 
rights. This treaty, however, went further than that between 
Greece and Bulgaria, for it made definite arrangements for the 
partition of Macedonia between Servia and Bulgaria in the event 
of a successful war with Turkey. It is these proposals that have 
led to the unhappy conflict that is now going on. The last link 
of the chain which bound the Balkan States together was the ad- 
hesion of the King of Montenegro. In this case no definite treaty 
seems to have been signed, such as those between Bulgaria and 
Greece, and Bulgaria and Servia—there was only a mutual entente, 
at least at first. In September, 1912, however, just before the 
war broke out, an alliance was formed with Servia. Although 
the last to join, the King of Montenegro was the first to enter 
upon hostilities and the last to bring them to a close—if they have 
been brought to a close. It seemed, too, as if he had gained the 
least advantage from the war, but it is too early to say, things 
being as they are at present. 

It will be seen that there has never been formed that formal 
Confederation of the Balkan States of which so much has been 
heard, nor was a deliberate purpose cherished of making war, still 
less of driving Turkey out of Europe. The war was forced upon 
the Allies, and the unlooked-for weakness of Turkey was one of 
the chief factors in their success. This success intoxicated them, 
and revived in each of the nationalities that perennial animosity 
towards one another which it has been Turkey’s policy to cherish 
for the past five hundred years, and which of late has been the 
only condition of the existence of its domination. These animos- 
ities have proved too strong to be conquered by a few months 
cooperation, and when it became necessary to divide the territory, 
not one of the States was ready to make the required sacrifices. 
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For sacrifices were necessary on the part of each State, if any 
partition was to be reached, the various nationalities being mingled 
one with another in all parts, and to no one State could pos- 
sibly be given merely its own nationals. 

The evil spirit of the whole trouble has been Austria. It was 
her action that forced Europe for the sake of peace to form the new 
State of Albania. The formation of this State deprived Servia of a 
part of her conquests, and shut her off from any part of her own on 
the Adriatic. She sought, in consequence, a compensation from Bul- . 
garia and a modification of the Treaty of March, 1812. To this 
Bulgaria would not listen, and held Servia to the strict letter of 
that contract. This cut Servia off from the A®gean as well as 
from the Adriatic. She was left as much isolated as at the be- 
ginning of the war. To this she would not consent, was unwilling, 
as it was put, to stand in the relation to Bulgaria that Bavaria stands 
to Prussia. Russia tried to intervene, but no terms at first could 
be found as a basis for arbitration—Bulgaria insisting on the 
treaty being taken as its basis, while Servia insisted on its being set 
aside altogether.. Just before the hostilities broke out between the 
two States, it was stated that the difficulties had been removed, and 
that Russian arbitration had been accepted by the two States. 
The clash of arms, however, has set all this on one side. 

It is hard to decide which of the States is responsible for 
the conflict which is now raging. All are more or less guilty, but 
it seems as if Bulgaria is the one chiefly to be blamed. She has 
insisted upon strict adherence to the letter of a treaty 
made in quite different circumstances, has been aggressive and 
overbearing, claiming the right to settle with each of the Allies 
separately what each shall receive, instead of by a mutual agree- 
ment made in a conference. By so doing she has incurred the 
enmity of the rest of the Allies, and now Rumania has taken ad- 
vantage of Bulgaria to secure further “ compensation ” than that 
which she has already received. If Bulgaria has acted in so proud 
a way, some little consolation may be found in a doleful situation, 
in the fact that she has been defeated by both Servia and Greece, 
and has had to appeal to Russia for protection. 


The assassination of the Grand Vizier Mah- 

Turkey. mud Shevket Pasha has been followed by 

the arrest of a large number of persons, 

and the banishment of a still larger number. Of those arrested, 
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twelve have been hanged in the presence of a large crowd. Their 
trial was not conducted in a way to inspire confidence in its fair- 
ness. The prisoners were not permitted to call witnesses in their 
defence, nor were they allowed the services of an advocate. All 
the proceedings took place behind closed doors. Newspapers were 
allowed to circulate reports clearly designed to prejudice the case 
in the eyes of the public. In fact, political animosity, and not the 
love of justice, was clearly manifested. There are those who fear 
that these proceedings are a prelude to a period of revolutionary 
violence and bloodshed. The reason for the assassination is not 
certainly known; there is ground to think, however, that it 
was an act of revenge on the part of army officers for the assassina- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief, Nazin Pasha. The new Premier 
is a member of the Committee of Union and Progress, and therefore 
no change has taken place in the character of the administration. 

What Turkey’s future will be no one can guess. The Powers 
profess the strong desire, based on their selfish interests, that its 
power in Asia may be maintained in strength and vigor. But it 
seems likely that the Near Eastern question which has so long been 
a source of anxiety, will be changed into one only a little farther 
East. Whether or no there is any truth in the statement that Turkey 
is taking advantage of the struggle between the Balkan States 
to regain her lost possessions in Europe, cannot, at the time that 
these lines are being written, be ascertained. 














With Our Readers. 


REEMASONRY is anti-patriotic. It seeks its own advancement, 
and the welfare of its members, first; and to both it subordinates 
the welfare of the nation. The anti-patriotic spirit of Masonry is 
now arousing the spirit of the Italian people, and the Italian press, 
even where there is no clerical sympathy whatever. The absolute 
incompatability of Masonry and military discipline has been shown 
lately by such journals as the Tribuna and II Corriere della Sera. 
The defence and security of the country, they realize, rest upon the 
discipline and fidelity of the army. Both are being undermined by 
the secret workings of the Masonic society. As stated in the Recent 
Events of this issue of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp, the present Italian 
Minister of War, in a speech delivered on May 13th, laid stress upon 
the impossibility of any army officer, who is a member of a secret 
society, being faithful to his duty; he hoped that his words would 
stand as a warning; and he declared that measures would be taken 
against all officers who place their obligations as Masons before their 
duty as soldiers. In spite of his public declaration, the good faith of 
the Minister may be questioned, for his own attitude towards the 
Masons, such is their power, has been a favorable one. But public 
opinion is against the Masons—and so publicly the government Min- 
isters must always wear an innocent face. Masonry in Italy uses 
the government, the army, and the navy; the schools, public institu- 
tions, and works of all kind to advance its own cause and its own 
influence. It constantly and secretly propagates the notion, that the 
influence of Masonry is an easy and sure way to secure promotion. 
In payment for such promotion, fidelity to Masonic plans and aims; 
securing contracts for fellow Masons; recommending in turn fellow 
Masons for promotion; political support and propaganda to have 
Masons appointed to high office, until the body political and social 
is honeycombed by this secret selfish infiuence of a secret, unpatriotic 
society of self-seekers. The infiltration of Masonry in the 
army in Italy constitutes a great national danger. Freemasonry, 
because of its secrecy and its selfishness, is unpatriotic. And for 
the irreligious and unpatriotic propaganda carried on in France by 
the Freemasons, we would refer our readers to a pamphlet lately 
published by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, entitled Free- 
masonry and the Church of France, by Sir Henry Bellingham. 
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PAIN is often spoken of by those who do not know as a country 
very backward in all that concerns modern physical comfort and 

material well-being. Clement K. Shorter writes in the London Sphere 

a letter that will be a great surprise to many: 

* * * * 


ET no one be deterred from traveling in Spain by fears that are 
constantly held over one of the indifferent railway accommodation 
or of the deficiency in hotels. The traveler who desires it may lunch 
and dine and sleep with all the luxury that he can obtain in London at 
the Ritz, the Carlton, or the Savoy. There is one hotel in Madrid, for 
example—the Palace Hotel—which has six hundred bedrooms, each of 
them with a bathroom, and it is no exaggeration to say that it covers 
an area equal to any two of the largest hotels in London. Then 
there is a beautiful hotel at Granada, the Alhambra Palace, in which 
I recall a perfect view over the town from its every window. Yet 
another hotel at Ronda has a magnificent view down unforgettable 
precipices, and still another at Algeciras has a garden always in flower, 
always in perfect foliage—and a superb view of Gibraltar in the near 
distance from every window. 
* * * x 


UITE apart from these magnificent caravansaries, the visitor who 
Q) desires a more homely Spain will now find in every town hotels 
of a secondary character, in which he will enjoy the novelties of 
Spanish life and Spanish cooking. This is a sordid aspect of the 
subject, and equally material is any reference to railways. Even 
here, however, something should be said, and the would-be traveler 
requires to be reminded that the International Car Company runs its 
sleeping cars and its restaurant cars to every important city in Spain, 
while to those who wish to take a daylight journey the very slowness 
of the train has its own charm. What matter that the guard and the 
stationmaster will hold long conversations with one another with a 
splendid indifference to time tables? The traveler from his carriage 
window may enjoy many picturesque experiences. Children will 
sell him oranges which have a quite different flavor to the palate 
than the same fruit when transported to another country, and there 
are many little things to pass the time, particularly in gay-hearted 


Andalusia. 
x * * * 


ET us hear no more of the old story, of which the writings of 
Washington Irving are largely responsible, of Spain as a place 
where the hotel and traveling accommodation is bad. In one respect, 
indeed, it will hold its own with any country to-day—in its extra- 
ordinary cleanliness. We note that particularly in the children with 
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their chubby arms and legs. Murillo children are around you at every 
turn, and beautiful children they are. Many of them might have 
stepped gaily out of that great painter’s canvases. I will not weary 
my reader by going over familiar ground and tell of my visit to 
Burgos, with its splendid cathedral; to Madrid with its wonderful 
Velasquez pictures; to Seville, the city of beautiful women, always 
hatless, but with the rose in the hair and the fan in the hand, with which 
a thousand artists have familiarized us; to Seville with its Passeo 
de las Delicias so splendidly reminiscent of the joy of living. 


* * * * 


HAT could be said of Granada to-day that would possess any 
novelty—that city of the famous Moorish palace and of the 
equally interesting Moorish towers? What of Ronda, or Toledo, or 
Cordova—all of them full of pleasant memories? How beautiful, 
indeed, are the cathedrals of Spain; but assuredly the most wonderful 
of all is that of Cordova, once a Moorish mosque. Its hundreds of 
graceful columns remain in one’s mind for ever—even after a single 
Visit. 





R. ROBERT BRIDGES, who has just been appointed Poet Laure- 
ate of England, is, as our readers will remember, the editor of the 
poems of Digby Dolben. A critical article on Dr. Bridges’ editing 
and Dolben’s poems was contributed by Louise Imogen Guiney to the 
September, 1912, issue of THE CATHOLIC Wor~D. 


ANY questions of great importance were discussed by the ex- 
perienced members of the Catholic Educational Convention, held 
during the first week of July in New Orleans. The questions that 
received most attention were that of free parochial schools, and free 
textbooks; vocational training; and the need of a greater number 
of male teachers in our Catholic schools. It was generally agreed that 
in the earlier years of childhood female teachers were the better fitted, 
but that after the eighth grade male teachers should be employed. 
The danger of effeminization was emphasized. 
Among the resolutions passed by the Convention are the following: 


As Catholic educators we pledge ourselves to renewed efforts, under the 
direction of ecclesiastical authority to the service of Church and country in 
the grand cause of Christian education. We regard this work of religious 
education as one on which the future welfare of our nation depends. 

We call attention to the great waste of public funds, and the evil of the 
constantly increasing burden of taxation. This extravagance has resulted largely 
from a tendency on the part of the State to do for children what should be 
done for them by parents, and to do for the citizen what he should do for 
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himself. Let the State urge and encourage the citizen to care for his chil- 
dren, but let it not place unjust burdens on those who, at great sacrifice, afe 
discharging this primal duty of parenthood. Let the State cherish the idea of 
parental responsibility as one of the foundation stones of American freedom. 

As there seems to be a general agreement among educators that pupils 
entering the secondary schools from the eighth grade are too far advanced 
in age, and that secondary education should begin at or about the age of 
twelve, we may be able to begin their high school course after the completion 
of six years of elementary work. 

Whereas, Liberty of education has always been recognized in our country 
as a basic principle; and 

Whereas, The right of the parents to educate is one of those fundamental 
rights which can not without injustice be interfered with; and 

Whereas, The continued recognition of this right is essential to the 
preservation of a most cherished prerogative of American citizenship; be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic Educational Association objects to any en- 
croachment on this right to liberty of education; be it further 

Resolved, That the Catholic Educational Association views with alarm the 
activities of certain individuals and corporations whose utterances and efforts 
threaten to interfere with the just liberties of private educational institutions. 

Whereas, The Council of Education of the American Medical Association 
has elicited the aid of the Carnegie Foundation in the examination and classifi- 
cation of hospitals; and 

Whereas, Said Carnegie Foundation has shown a spirit antagonistic to 
institutions under religious control; and 

Whereas, There are more than five hundred hospitals in the United States 
under the direction and control of Catholics; be it 

. Resolved, That we hereby protest to the American Medical Association 
against the action of the Medical Council; and be it 

Resolved, That we request the American Medical Association to instruct 
its Medical Council to discontinue the services of the Carnegie Foundation. 

Whereas, All education should be so directed as to preserve moral purity, 
and the communication of knowledge relating thereto should be adapted to 
the age and growth of the child; and 

Whereas, The communication of this necessary knowledge pertains of 
right to the parents and the divinely-constituted guides of the children; be it 

Resolved, That we protest against and condemn as subversive of true 
morality, the imparting of sexual knowledge to children as at present carried 
on in many private and public schools in the country. 

Whereas, Five thousand and more Catholic deaf and mute children, de- 
prived of opportunity for receiving religious instruction, are losing their faith 
under non-Catholic influences, be it again 

Resolved, That every effort be made to give these handicapped children 
the same educational advantages accorded to the normal children of our Catho- 
lic parish schools. 
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